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Lynch Law and Anarchy 


By Booker T. Washington 


HE average citizen may not appreciate the fact 
that a lynching has taken place within the last 
twenty years within every one of our states except 
five, and this unfortunate disposition to disregard the 
law, and inflict violent and summary punishment, has 
grown to an extent that is difficult to check. In order 
that the whole country may get back upon sure and 
safe ground, it will require the wisest and bravest 
efforts of our Christian men and women, The habit 
of lynching was begun in some of our states a few 
years ago as a punishment for one crime ; but so true 
is it that lawlessness breeds lawlesgness that it has 
now grown until statistics show that more people have 
been lynched for other crimes, such as murder, steal- 
ing, etc., than for the single crime of assault. It is 
proper that I state in the beginning that I have no 
kind of sympathy with any race or with any indi- 
vidual who is guilty of committing any kind of an 
ass@ult, and the united effort of our best people in 
every community should be in the direction of get- 
ting rid of worthless and idle people from whose ranks 
most of the criminals come. But crime of some na- 
ture has been committed since the foundation of the 
world, even in the most highly civilized communi- 
ties ; and the facts show that, wherever the law is most 
fully observed in the punishment of crime, there 
crime is less likely to be committed. 
In my judgment, there is but one way 
for us in this country to get rid of the 
habit of lynching, and that is for all to 
unite in a strong and earnest effort to see 
that the law is complied with. 

During the exciting days following the 
shooting of the late President McKinley, 
it was my privilege to mingle a good deal 
with the people in one of our Western 
states, and almost every other man who 
referred to the c-im- expressed himself 
as being in favor of urning or the 
execution without trial of Czolgosz. As 


1 listened to these expressions day after 
day, it convinced me, as never before, 
that a spirit of lawlessness had gotten a 
hold upon the whole country that few of 
us realize. 

I fear we have not yet realized that 


every open and flagrant defiance of law is anarchy. 
It is easy enough to decry the avowed anarchist who 
belongs to organizations that are anarchistic in their 
character, but it is not easy to put in the same class 
the people who set at defiance law by an illegal hang- 
ing or burning. ° 

Perhaps the most demoralizing and hurtful result of 
mob violence is the hardening effect which it has 
upon our youth. I think:it is safe to say that on an 
average fifty persons witnessed the execution by 
lynching of every man or woman that has taken place 
in this country. According to this, it is safe to say 
that, within the last sixteen years, one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand persons have been present when 
lynchings took place. In each case a large propor- 
tion of those who had been drawn to witness the un- 
lawful execution have been children, or those of tender 
age. One of the saddest remarks that I ever heard 
come from the lips of a child was when he said, in 
my presence, that he wished he could see a man 
burned. I do not think the impression made upon a 
youth by reason of the fact that he has witnessed 
the unlawtul execution of an individual ever wholly 
disappears. In some instances, the executions by 
mobs have not only been witnessed by boys of tender 
age, but by women. 
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It is also a notable fact, that in the communities 
where every crime, no matter how heinous, is takcn 
hold of by the strong arm of the law, the crimes 
which provoke lynching very seldom occur. 

The time would seem to have come when the sub- 
ject of the majesty of the law should by taken up by 
the ministers in our pulpits throughout the country, 
and by our Sunday-school teachers, in a way that his 
never been done before. If Christianity is to mezn 
anything in shaping the lives of our people, it mu t 
not only deal with matters pertaining to the future 
world, but must most effectually deal with matters 
growing out of the relation of man to man in this 
world. In too many communities I very much fear 
the pulpit and the Sunday-school teacher have been 
silent on this subject. 

I am not, in this article, pleading for the man who 
has been guilty of crime, but I am pleading most for 
those who are so unfortunate as to be led into the 
temptation of degrading themselves and disregarding 
the law, disrespecting the authority of governors, 
judges, and sheriffs. It is impossible for a youth to 
be so influenced that he can be made to feel that he 
can break the law in one case and keep it in other 
cases without being permanently harmed. 

A great many citizens who have thought seriously 
upon the subject feel that perhaps the 
shooting of our late President was an out- 
growth of the spirit of lawlessness which 
has been so prevalent in our country of 
late years. If this is true, how great a 
price have we paid for our error! I am 
glad to note that, since the President's 
death, a new spirit seems to have taken 
possession of the people, anc that very 
few lynchings have occurred .n any past 
of the country. It is aiso a praiseworthy 
fact that the <iaily and religious press, 
especially ir **» South, is speaking out 
fearlessly and strongly against lynching. 
It is also equally encouraging to note the 
brave words, and, what is more than brave 
words, equally brave acts, on the part of 
many of our Southern governors. Now 
if the words and acts of these officers 
can be re-enforced in the pulpit and in 
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the Sunday-school, I feel that the time is not far when 
lynchings will be a thing of the past. - 

And since the greater proportions of these lynch- 
ings involve members of my own race, I think it my 
duty to say that the negro minister and teacher has 
an equal and special responsibility. The negro 
leader should see to it that his people are constantly 
reminded about the importance of keeping the law, 
and that our idle and unworthy classes should be 
made to deport themselves in such a manner that 
they will not bring disgrace upon the race. For a 
number of years | have advocated industrial educa- 
tion largely with the idea that, in proportion as our 
people learn to love labor for its own sake, they would 
not yield to the temptation to grow up in idleness. 
The members of my race who are charged, in most 
cases, with committing crimes, are not those who have 
received careful mental, religious, and industrial edu- 
cation, but those who have been permitted, as a rule, 
to grow up in idleness and ignorance. Every effort 
put forth on the part of the white ministers, daily 
press, and state officials, to reduce crime, should be 
heartily re-enforced by the members of my own 
race, 

Perhaps this country needed the lesson which has 
been brought home to it in such a sad manner by the 
death of our President to wake it up to the tremen- 
dous responsibility which is resting upon it in relation 
to bringing about a different and higher spirit in favor 
of respect for law and order. 

I have referred to the responsibility of the pulpit in 
regard to this matter. And right here I think I can- 
not do better than to quote from a sermon recently 
preached by the Rev. Quincy Ewing, of St. James 
Episcopal Church, Greenville, Mississippi. Mr. Ewing 
is a native of Mississippi, and no finer or braver words 
have been spoken anywhere in the country on the 
subject of lynching than Mr. Ewing has uttered : 

‘It is no pleasure to me to speak upon this subject 
to-day. It is very decidedly painful to me, a Southern 
white man, sired and grandsired, mothered and grand- 
mothered, by Southern people, born and reared far- 
ther South than the latitude of this town,—it is very 
decidedly painful to me to have to deal with this sub- 
ject, and, in dealing with it, to say what the time 
demands shall be said. It could give me no pleasure 
to need to speak out in denunciation of crime, 
lawlesssness, brutality, anywhere on the earth ; but 
perhaps it is a pardonable infirmity of human nature 
for one to feel more pain in acknowledging and de- 
nouncing the sins of one’s own land, one’s own 
people, than in holding up the standard of moral 
protest against the crimes of people separated from 
one by an ocean, or a Mason and Dixon's line. I 
confess to such an infirmity. 

‘* But I should be unfit to stand in this place if I 
allowed that infirmity to blind my eyes to one of the 
dismalest crimes of the ages because it is being per- 
petrated in this Southern land by Southern men, or to 
seal my lips from denunciation of that crime, and the 
moral tone of the South, and especially of this state, 
to-day, —the moral tone which permits it, and in cer- 
tdin quarters makes a virtue of it. 

‘« If some one were to declare in Boston that there 
were more Massachusetts murderers in Massachusetts 
outside than inside the state penitentiary, or that the 
great majority of Massachusetts murderers were not 
hanged, or imprisoned, or brought to trial, or ar- 
rested who would doubt but that a very untrue and 
foolish thing had been said ; that an absurd slander 
had been uttered against. the fair name of Massa- 
chusetts? But if some one were to stand up in 
Greenville to-day, and declare that there are more 

Mississippi murderers outside than inside the state 
prison ; that the great majority of the Mississippi 
murderers are never hanged, or imprisoned, or 
brought to trial, or indicted, or arrested, or forced to 
fiee from one county to another, or seriously bothered 
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in any way,—if some one were to stand up in Green- 
ville and say that, who could be sure that he said an 
untrue thing? Who could truthfully declare that an 
absurd slander had been uttered against the state ? 
Who could fairly deny but that the simple truth had 
been spoken ? Who could be so blind and so dull as 
to contend that the men of all colors and races who 
have been hanged, or imprisoned, or tried, or ar- 
rested, or fined, or bothered, for murder, have not 
been outnumbered during the past ten years by the 
men of one race, and that race the race to which we 
belong, —by the men of one race who have met to- 
gether in bands and crowds, and deliberately slain 
their fellowmen, setting aside all the forms of law, 
and making of themselves murderers as clearly as he 
who lies in ambush and sends a bullet through the 
heart of his foe ?’’ 

Within the last ten days it has been my privilege to 
be in Greenville, Mississippi, and meet Mr. Ewing, 
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and it was most interesting to note the strong influ- 
ence of this Christian gentleman upon that whole sec- 
tion of Mississippi. I was informed’ by the colored 
people that the influence of this sermon, as well as 
other words often spoken by Mr. Ewing in the same 
direction, have proved most beneficial in keeping 
kindly relations existing between the races, and in 
educating the public sentiment to the point where 
every man felt that, if he were charged with crime, 
he would receive a fair, patient, and legal trial. 

Of course, mere condemnation of this kind will not 
constitute the whole remedy. We must go deeper. 
Crime will not disappear in any large degree from the 
section where it is most prevalent until all the people 
are more generally educated. In this respect there is 
an opportunity for the rich of our country to use their 
money in a way that will make every section of the 
United States their debtor. 

TUSKEGEE, ALABAMA, 
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The Young Man and His Occupation 


By Josiah Strong, D.D. 
President of the League for Social Service 


HE world owes me a living,’’ says some 
young man. Why does it? How did it 
contract the debt? What have you done 
tq lay the world under obligations ? 

This is the motto of the parasite which sucks its 
living out of some other life. By a law of nature, the 
parasite, whether human, animal, or vegetable, be- 
comes a degenerate. This is nature’s protest against 
every life which refuses to earn its own living. 

There are social parasites of several varieties.- One 
is the polite parasite, who labors under the strange 
hallucination that he is an ornament and benefactor, 
instead of a burden, to society. There are able- 
bodied idlers of this type who never have any more 
serious business in life than to make their toilet or 
select a wardrobe, whose only work is preparation to 
play. Such people spoil a great deal of good food 
which might have gone to making honest bone and 
muscle. 

Good old Isaac Watts characterizes this class in lines 
which do not find their way into the hymn-books : 





** There is a number of us creep 
Into the world to eat and sleep, 
And know no reason why we’re born, 
But only to consume the corn, 
Devour the cattle, fleshy. and fish, 
And leave behind an empty dish. 
And if our tombstones, when we die, 
Be n’t taught to flatter and to lie, 
There’s nothing better can be said 
Than that he’s eat up all his bread, 
Drank up his drink, and gone to bed.’’ 


True, ‘‘nothing better can be said,’’ but we may 
truly say much worse. They not only fail to serve, 
they are a burden on those that do serve. Men and 
women who know nothing of the cost of producing 
are apt to consume without counting the cost. Often 
these idlers consume enough on their worthless selves 
to support ten, twenty, a hundred, simple lives that 
render honest service to society. Their unearned 
luxury represents many hollow-eyed lives of want, 
many shriveled lives of ignorance. The social para- 
sites that suck the most and richest blood live in 
palaces, not poor-houses. 

The social antipode of the above type is the pariah, 
or outcast, parasite,—namely, the pauper, the crimi- 





Editor's Note.—A forthcoming book by Dr. Strong, on 
“ The Times and Young Men," will contain this article. 


nal, the gambler, the saloon-keeper, the pander to 
vice. All these get a living out of society for which 
they make no return of service. As they, each one, 
consume what they do not produce, some one else 
must produce what he does not consume. It is not 
necessary further to characterize this type. It is de- 
spised, of course. 

There is one other type, the disguised parasite, who 
usually escapes recognition. He may be one of the 
busiest of men and a hard worker, and this consti- 
tutes his disguise ; for he is not a producer, —that is, 
he renders no service. It is his business, by means 
not illegal, to intercept and appropriate money with- 
out rendering to society any return for it. The stock- 
gambler is a good illustration of this class) He may 
be active as a ‘‘ bull’’ or a ‘‘ bear,’’ but he produces 
nothing by his activity. He very likely gets a good 
living, but he does not earn it, for he renders no ser- 
vice. All he consumes is produced by the toilers of 
society, on whom he is a burden. He may be in 
good standing in society and in the church, but he is 
no less a parasite than is the pauper or a three-card- 
monte man. 

For an able-bodied person to take more out of the 
world than he puts into it is a sin, and ought to bea 
disgrace. Enough such men would bankrupt the 
world and extinguish the race. 

Obviously, then, every young man, rich or poor, 
ought to-have a worthy occupation. If he has inher- 
ited a fortune, then—as Miss Grace Dodge has said 
—he has been paid in advance for the service he 
owes the public. Such a debt, which cannot be col- 
lected by law, becomes one of honor, and many a man 
has not honor enough to pay it. 

However, we ought to have a great deal of charity 
for those who are so unfortunate as to be born rich. 
Very often the rich young man falls into the pit of 
ruin, and the poor youth escapes it, only because the 
one possesses, and the other lacks, the means of self- 
indulgence. Very often the poor, rich young man 
develops no force of character, and accomplishes 
nothing in life, because he lacks the spur of necessity, 
which forces the rich, poor young man to work, and 
therefore to grow. 

No doubt we are agreed that, for many reasons, 
every young man should have a worthy occupation. 
But how shall he choose it? This is a serious ques- 
tion, and sometimes a serious difficulty. 
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Often circumstances choose for.us, and we have to 
take the job we can get. But the contingencies of 
every life offer ‘more or less opportunity for choice, 
and that choice should be governed by the law of 
service. The question is not how you can gain the 
best or easiest living, or win the greatest honor, but 
how you can render the largest and noblest service to 
your fellow-men. 

In order to answer that question intelligently, you 
should know the times in which you live, and their 
needs ; you should know yourself and your capabili- 
ties. It is not always the ablest man, or the most 
devoted, who renders the greatest service, but he who 
best meets the greatest need. 

Men. used to think that the youth who chose an 
unselfish life must, of course, enter the ministry. 
And that is true enough, if we remember that every 
occupation ought to be made a ministry, entered 
with precisely the same motives and the same Spirit 
of consecration with which one should enter the 
pulpit. 

Let us always remember that the spiritual is in- 
finitely more precious than the material, but let us 
never forget how profoundly they affect each other. 
If we appreciate to how great an extent physical con- 
ditions determine the world’s moral progress, we shall 
not depreciate the calling of those who deal with 
material things. 

George Peabody's natural gifts made him a finan- 
cier, and by making money justly and using it 
wisely he doubtless did more for the moral and spir- 
itual uplift of humanity thar he could have done by 
devoting his life to preaching the gospel. The parents 
of William McKinley hoped that he would enter the 
ministry, but the gifts given to him enabled him to 
accomplish vastly more for his country and for the 
world by becoming a Christian politician and a Chris- 
tian statesman than he could have done by becoming 
a Christian minister. 

It is natural to suppose that God intended us to 
render that service for which by natural endowment 
he has fitted us, and, if fitted for more than one, then 
that service which is largest and highest. But if cir- 
cumstances choose for us a place which seems to us 
smaller than our gifts (and circumstances have a way 
of doing that), the surest way to get a larger place is 
to make our service fill and overflow the place we 
occupy. 

You are not very likely to find your proper place 
when you start in life, but if in the spirit of service 
you do a little more than your full duty, your proper 
place will be very likely to find you. 

It should never be forgotten that a man’s vocation, 
when found, is not simply or chiefly his means of 
getting a living, but his principal means of doing 
good in the world. However useful one’s side ac- 
tivities may be, his regular occupation ought to be 
vastly more so; otherwise service is with him only 
incidental, not habitual. 

If our occupation is what it ought to be, then in 
and through our regular work we can do more to 
build the kingdom of God in the world than in any 
other way. 

That kingdom cannot perfectly come until the 
physical conditions of life are perfected. Everything, 
therefore, that contributes to the progress of true civi- 
lization serves to hasten the coming of the kingdom, 
‘« That one far-off divine event’’ for which we long 
and labor. 

We may not see precisely how our work is a means 
to that end, but if it contributes to human well- 
being, physical, mental, moral, or spiritual, if it is a 
work of service, and if we put our conscience and 
heart into it, though it be humble and obscure, God 
will give it a place in his plan, and put it to the best 
possible use. It takes material vast in amount and 
endless in variety to build a great city. 
City, the ‘‘ New Jerusalem,”’ 


The Holy 
is being built in the 
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world to-day, .and, in transforming the Revelator's 
vision of future glory into present and tangible re- 
ality, the master builder can make use of materials 
endless in variety and size and shape. _ It will be fit 
if only it is honest ; and there is room for every honest 
workman,—not only for those of cunning skill, but 
also, thank God.! for +‘ day laborers,’’ who, far down 
and out of sight, can toil at foundations without hav- 
ing seen the beauty that is to rise above them. 

I remember hearing a sermon, many years ago, on 
the text, ‘‘ And through a window in a basket was I 
let down by the wall, and escaped’’ (2 Cor. 11 : 33). 
Thus Paul eluded his enemies who were lying in wait 
at the gates of Damascus to kill him. The preacher's 
thought was something like this : How much hung on 
that rope! All of Paul's life work, which was just 
beginning ; all of his epistles, not one of which had then 
been written ; all of his influence in the world, which 
is widening and deepening every day. Now let us 
suppose that rope was made by one of the early 
Christians, and that he put his conscience into it, and 
that, as he worked, he said to himself : ‘‘ I'm making 
this rope for the kingdom. I don’t know what use 
God will make of it, but that’s none of my business ; 
it’s my business to make the best piece of rope I know 
how, and trust God to put it to the best use.’’ That 
man will have to all eternity a share in Paul's work, 
and in its Loundless results. Thus may every man 
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be a ‘‘colaborer with God unto the kingdom.’’ ‘What 
a partnership ! 

There are many to whom all this will not appeal. 
They will tell you, young men, that it sounds very 
well, that it is fine sentiment, but that it is not prac- 
tical, is not business, and will not work when you get 
out among men. They will tell you that they know 
of no world where there is room for the practical 
operation of the laws of service, of sacrifice, and of 
love. But this only goes to prove the truth of Jesus’ 
word, ‘‘ Except a man be born again, he cannot see 
the kingdom of God."’ 

New York City. 
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“Behold, the Babe Wept” 


By Philip B. Strong 


HE baby wept, who yet should be 
The savior of a captive race ; 
Who with Jehovah face to face 

Should talk in awful mystery. 


Long centuries pass, and, lo! I find 
Another born to serve and save, — 
The Christ, from cradle unto grave 

Linked by his tears with all mankind! 

Kinoston, N, Y. 
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HE mother with a baby in the cradle, with little 
children toddling about and clinging to her 
skirts, and very likely with her own work to do, may 
long unspeakably to go to church, and yet find the 
doing so wellnigh impossible. There used to be an 
old-fashioned way in families, when there were two 
services or. the Lord's Day, for the husband to attend 
one and the wife the other, the father taking his 
turn in staying at home and looking after the bairns 
while their mother enjoyed the privileges of the sanc- 
tuary. We should find this good custom still in 
vogue, should we go through an English Noncon- 
formist congregation, or visit a Scottish kirk, where, 
in both instances, the members belong largely to the 
strong middle class which is the life-saving element 
in most nations. 

Unfortunately, in too many American households 
the man is not a church-member, and attends church 
rather as his wife's escort, and by way of compliment 
to her, than because he regards the action as a privi- 
lege and a duty. If, therefore, the mother remains 
at home, her husband bears her company, reading 
secular papers, playing with the children, and resting 
after a busy week. There are thousands of men who 
do not thus ignore their own relation to God, but 
church-going on the part of American men, young 
and old, is, alas! by no means universal in these 
days. In the church on Sunday, and at the prayer 
service of the mid-week, women take precedence in 
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regular attendance, and are numerically in excess 
over men. 

Where husband and wife are indeed true yoke-fel- 
lows, the former will try, if he can, to find a way by 
which the latter may sometimes have the morning's 
rest in the pew, and the morning's refreshment in 
hearing the Word and joining in the praise and 
prayer. Mr. Moody used to insist that the mothers 
should come to church, and bring their infants with 
them. I have heard him at Northfield, in the middle 
of a sermon, pause, and very gently say to a mother 
who was retiring with a wailing babe: ‘‘ Please do 
not go, madam. Weare all accustomed to little chil- 
dren, and the babe disturbs no one.’’ Yet the situ- 
ation seemed embarrassing to the modest young 
mother, on whom the general attention was for the 
moment turned. 

I read, not long ago, an amusing anecdote of a 
similar request made by a minister in Scotland, who 
said, ‘‘ The bairn does not fash me in the least."’ 
“Oh !’’ retorted the retreating mother, ‘‘it's the 
bairn that’s fashed wi’ you.’’ 

Personally, I think there is no fairer sight on earth 
than a row of dear little heads in the pew, but I can- 
not be convinced that an infant of months, a tiny 
thing in arms, is not best off athome. And surely a 
mother can receive little profit or instruction when 
agitated with a baby’s crying, or in dread that at any 
moment its voice may be lifted up in piteous appeal 
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for food, or for comfort of some sort. Baby and 
mother are entitled to the privacy and security of their 
own home while the wee one is very young. 

When children are still very small, they may be 
taken to church, and the mother need not mind their 
quiet naps there, golden heads on her lap or nestled 
against her arm, nor should she scruple to let them 
amuse themselves with paper and pencil, or with a 
picture book, during some part of the exercises. 

For many a sweet mother-heart there must, however, 
be a period of seclusion, when for several months at a 
time, and perhaps for some years, she may be able to 
go very occasionally to the church of her love. 

What shall she do? Why, have her church at 
home, —she and her children and the Lord! I ad- 
vise her to sit quietly down with her hymn-book and 
her Bible, and, the little ones around her, read a morn- 
ing portion aloud, Let her have her own precious 
season of prayer with them, in all simplicity. If she 
has learned the value of devotional books, she will 
have at hand some work of F. B. Meyer, or of Phil- 
lins Brooks, or of Andrew Murray, and from this she 
can read, perhaps only a little, but that little will be 
as manna to her taste. She may take*the same hour, 
if she prefer, that she used to take in girlhood to sing 
in the choir or play the organ. 

I heard only last summer of a farmer's wife, remote 
from a place of worship, who does this ; and, as in soli- 
tude she has her little orderly service, she may feel that 
in the Master's eye she is one of the great congregation, 
and that she may claim his blessing and his presence. 
The dinner may be simmering on the stove, the roast 
browning in the oven, the baby asleep in her crib, 
Teddie on the floor building a fort with his Sunday 
blocks, and God will make the little home a Bethel, 
and the mother will find her spot sequestered in the 
home a very bower of Eden rest. Let her never for- 
get the thought that, while it is a duty to wait on the 
Lord in the house of prayer, if one can, yet, if the 
Lord's appointment prevents the waiting, he can 
make any house his abode and his temple. 

Equally when invalidism, or a great storm, or the 
care of the sick, keeps a woman who loves Jesus from 
attendance on public worship, her means of grace 
need not be far to seek. Her Lord will come to her 
where he has bidden her stay. 

I have often thought that young girls who have 
abundant freedom might, as a part of their Christian 
work, by a little self-denial, act as substitutes, now 
and then, for mothers who could not else go out. 
The girl, as a Christian Endeavorer, could find no 
more benignant mission than this, and, if the kind- 
ness were offered unobtrusively and with tact, it would 
be accepted and appreciated. The mother, after the 
happy relief from care, after the hours of uplift in the 
dear place where she can join others in worship, would 
return to her home cares with a smiling face, and the 
loving girl would be repaid by the Master's tender 
‘‘inasmuch.’’ King's Daughter, maiden of a league 
or a society, young lady of leisure and culture, will 
you not think ofthis as a feasible suggestion ? 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Westminster Abbey’s Honors 
to McKinley 
By John W. Butler, D.D. 


OTHING has ever occurred to draw the English 
and American people so closely together as the 
lamented death of Queen Victoria and the tragic and 
equally lamented death of President McKinley. All 
Americans who happened to be in England during the 
month of September last, turning anxious thoughts 
toward Buffalo and tearful eyes and prayerful hearts 
toward heaven, were greatly comforted in meeting 
everywhere the sincerest expressions of appreciation for 
our beloved President, and sympathy for the Ameri- 
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can people in those never-to-be-forgotten days of in- 
tense solicitude. 

When at last the terrible news came that the Presi- 
dent was dead, memorial services were arranged for 
from one end of Great Britain to the other. It was 
my great privilege to be present at the memorial held 
in Westminster Abbey, that great historic temple of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. By courtesy of the United 
States Embassy, I had, like many Americans, a 
ticket of admission through the Dean's Yard, and was 
early in my seat, which, | was grateful to find, was so 
located as to permit me to see and hear to special 
advantage. The Abbey was crowded with represen- 
tive people from all over the world, the English, of 
course, predominating. King Edward being at the 
time on the Continent, he appointed a distinguished 
personage to represent the Crown. All foreign diplo- 
mats residing in London were present. Most of 
these, including Ambassador Choate, occupied the 
canons’ stalls. 

The memorial, beautiful for simplicity, included 
no address, but consisted of two funeral marches, the 
full burial service of the Anglican Church (except the 
committal), with anthems, and that familiar ‘‘ Nearer, 
my God, to thee,’’ into which the late President has 
put so much new meaning. 

The presiding Dean of Westminster, who had been 
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absent from London, returned expressly to attend the 
service. This venerable man was a perfect picture as 
he stood up to read Paul's matchless argument on the 
resurrection. His trembling form and pathetic voice 
made a deep impression upon every one in the vast 
assembly. The anthems were rendered in a manner 
which stirred all hearts. But the most solemn mo- 
ment, perhaps, was when Canon Duckworth, just 
after the singing of the last anthem, arose and in- 
vited the great audience ‘‘to unite in silent prayer for 
the widow and family of the dead President.’’ Im- 
mediately all heads were bowed, and during the sol- 
emn silence which followed it seemed to me that I 
could almost hear the heart-beats of those around me. 
It was a moment never to be forgotten. 

The day was dark and cloudy,—a thing quite un 
usual at that time of the year in London, —but just as 
the service was drawing to a close the clouds rifted, 
and the sun came through a window in the roof and 
threw a beautiful ray of light across the thoughtful 
and sad face of the American ambassador at the very 
moment that he rose in common with all to receive 
the benediction. Washington, Lincoln, Garfield, 
Grant, McKinley,—they have gone, but God lives, 
and the Sun of Righteousness still shines on the 
American nation. 

CiTyY OF MEXxiIco, MEXICO, 














The Boys’ Club: Its “Esprit de Corps” 
By the Rev. Charles Stelzle 


ONEY is not the chief consideration in a boys’ 
club. There is something which money can- 
not bring to a club, and yet without this almost inde- 
finable something the club will be a failure. There 
is aclub in New York which spends five thousand dollars 
per year tor its work, and it is doing good work too ; 
but there is another club in a Western city, with a 
membership about twice as large as the New York 
club, which managed to get along on thirty-six dol- 
lars, and the Western club accomplished a great 
deal of good, even though the work attempted was 
not quite so elaborate as that of the New York club. 
The success of the Western club was due to its esprit 
de corps. Every boy in the club was thoroughly en- 
thused. He was intensely interested in making that 
club a success. 

One way to arouse this interest is by having the 
boys pay something for the privileges they enjoy. In 
some clubs there is a small initiation fee, with regular 
dues, but these rarely amount to more than one dollar 
per year. Most boys can pay a penny a week, and 
it is a good plan to have the boys pay it to the treas- 
urer when they respond to the roll-call at each busi- 
ness meeting, the secretary checking the attendance, 
and the treasurer the amount of the dues paid. 

The boys will always be interested in having a 
name for their club, and it should be chosen by the 
members themselves, although they may need some 
help in this direction. Sometimes they will be tempted 
to name it ‘‘ The Lily Club,"’ or, ‘‘ The Yellow Kids,”’ 
or, perhaps, ‘‘The Cuban Avengers."’ The name, 





Editor's Note.—This is the seventh and last of the anneunced 
series of articles on “‘ The Boys’ Ciub,"’ by Mr. Stelzle. 


however, should mean something to the boys, and 
should be selected because of the inspiration which 
comes from it, or because it suggests the object of 
the club. Following are the names of some success- 
ful clubs, which may suggest other names: ‘‘ The 
Young Americans,’’ ‘‘ Loyalty Club’’ ‘‘ Carol Club"’ 
(composed of the members of a choir), ‘‘ The Pil- 
grims,’’ ‘‘The Boys’ Club Home,’’ ‘ North Side 
Boys’ Club,’’ ‘‘ Agassiz Club,’’ ‘* Clean Street Aids.’’ 

In addition to a name, some clubs have a motto, 
Very frequently it is a text of Scripture. ‘‘Our God, 
whom we serve, is able,’’ ‘‘ Not slothful in business, 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord,’’ have been help- 
ful to some boys’ clubs. Other clubs have been in- 
spired by the following mottoes : ‘‘ To do the best we 
can, and to rejoice with those who can do better ;"’ 
‘« Progress ;"’ 

‘** Look upward, and not down, 
Look forward, and not back, 
Look out, and not in, 

Lend a hand.’’ 

By all means have a club color. Where there are 
several clubs in connection with the same organiza- 
tion, it is best to have a ground color, to which each 
club may add another, which will distinguish it from 
other clubs. If, for instance, the ground color se- 
lected is blue, the first club may have red and blue, 
the second yellow and blue, the third white and blue, 
and so on. 

A boys’ club never fails to become enthusiastic 
when giving its club yell. The words of almost any 
college yell may be paraphrased for the convenience 
of the boys, if it seems difficult to secure one that 
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is original. 
yell: 


One club has adupted the following 


*¢ Boom-a-lacka! Boom-a-lacka ! 
Sizz! Boom! Bah! 
We’re the Young Americans, 
Rah! Rah! Rah!’’ 


Some managers have a genius for composing club 
songs. Sometimes they are so elaborate that they 
give the name, the place and time of meeting, the 
object of the club, the name of the manager and how 
he is regarded, and close with an invitation to attend 
the meetings. They are usually set to some popular 
tune, so that the club can master the song in a single 
evening. 

Songs for special occasions may be easily composed 
by some one in connection with the club. In fact, 
some of the boys will compose quite a good many 
songs themselves when once the spirit of club singing 
is aroused. 

Button badges, with the initials of the club name 
upon them, are worn with considerable pride, and 
arouse much interest among outside boys. Special 
ribbon badges for the officers of the club are some- 
times used. 

Membership cards are quite useful. Indeed, they 
are almost essential. They may be used as admission 
cards, and should be left with the person who has 
charge of the games whenever a game is borrowed, so 
that he may know whom to hold responsible for its 
reurn. The card is quite simple, the following 
design answering all ordinary purposes : 





North Side Boys’ Club 
Ninth Avenue, N., near Washmgton 











The rules of the club may be printed on the back 
of the card. These should be fe& and enforced. 
One successful club has but one rule,—namely, ‘‘ Be 
a gentleman.’’ Sometimes probation tickets are 
issued, and if, after a month's trial, the boy proves 
himself worthy, he is admitted to full membership, and 
given a regular ticket. Whenever there is a variety 
of tickets, they should always be printed on differently 
colored cardboard. 

Have public meetings open with a salute to the 
American flag, the form of salute being somewhat as 
follows : I give my heart, my head, my hand, to God, 
my home, my native land.’’ This may be followed 
by the club song and the club yell. 

If the boy can really be persuaded to give heart, 
head, and hand to God, home, and native land, one 
could not ask for more, for this is the sum of man’s 
duty. The boys’ clubis doing much in this direction. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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A Teacher’s Consecration Service 
By R. N. Burns 


E HAVE consecration meetings once a month 
in our Epworth Leagues and Christian En- 
deavor Societies. It is equally fitting that at least 
once a year those persons doing the important work 
of teaching the Word and bringing children to Christ 
should be publicly recognized by the church, should 
willingly consecrate themselves to their great work, 
and should be formally set apart for it. A teacher's 
consecration service that has proved well worth while 
in the church of the writer is made a part of the Sun- 
day morning service, coming after the usual Scripture 
lesson. 
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First of all, | explained to the congregation in a few 
words the nature of the service. I then called the 
teachers and officers to come forward in front of the 
pulpit. (Of course, I had talked with them about 
the service some time beforehand, and had secured 
their hearty co-operation.) We then read responsively 
Psalm 19 : 7-14 and Psalm 119 : 9-18, 97-106, as set- 
ting forth the wondrous beauty and vital power of the 
Word they were to teach. 

As a scriptural exhortation to them I read John 
10: I1-15, that they might catch the spirit of the 
Good Shepherd, and become true under-shepherds, 
shunning the hireling spirit; John 21 715-17, that 
they might learn the supreme qualification for their 
work,—love for Christ and his lambs; and Luke 
10: 1, 2, that they might realize the greatness of the 
harvest field, and feel the divine impulse thrusting 
them out into it. 

Then, addressing a few words to the congregation, 
I explained that these teachers and officers were not 
in any sense substitutes for the parents, but only 
fellow-workers with them in the great and delightful 
work of leading the children to Christ in thought and 
character. I asked them to co-operate with them in 
every possible way throughout the year, and now, 
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while the teachers offered themselves to God in this 
service, to earnestly pray that the divine blessing 
might rest upon them. 

I then asked the teachers and officers who would 
consecrate themselves to the work for another year to 
bow their heads in token of their consecration, and 
solemnly and sincerely to repeat with me these words 
of Miss Havergal's well-known hymn : 

‘* Take my life, and let it be 
Consecrated, Lord, to thee ; 
Take my moments and my days, 
Let them flow in ceaseless praise, 

**Take my voice, and let me sing 
Always, only, for my King ; 
Take my lips, and let them be 
Filled with messages from thee.’’ 

We had prayed much for the presence of the Spirit 
during the service, to rest upon congregation and 
Sunday-school workers alike, and our prayers were 
graciously answered. The service was simple and 
tender, and has already produced marked results in 
the better and more spiritual work of the teachers and 
a more practical sympathy between the home and the 
school, 

ORILLIA, ONT, 

















Baby May’s Strange Ride 


By Mary E. Merrill 


a: RANKIE, I wish you would put Baby into the 
cab, and take her for a ride, while I am wash- 
ing this morning.’’ 

‘Can't I draw her in my little wagon, mama? 
I'm tired of pushing that old cab !’’ 

‘‘I’'m afraid you might tip her over, sonnie.’’ 

‘«No, I won't, mama. I'll be so careful! I'll go 
just as slow and easy! Please, maina !"’ 

So mama put Baby May into the little red express 
wagon, and tucked pillows all about her. Very care- 
fully Frankie drew her out of the yard, and down the 
meadow lane to the big oak. There he pulled the 
wagon into the shade, and left Baby May squealing 
with delight at a red squisrel scampering along the 
fence, while he ran on down the hill for a cluster of 
the loveliest blue asters ! 

When he came back, dear me! there was Baby 
May all tangled up in a raspberry bush. She had 
climbed out of the wagon in her eagerness to get the 
‘*pitty kitty’’ on the fence, and had soon come to 
grief. 

Frankie piaced his small passenger in the wagon 
again, much to Baby May’s disliking, who screamed 
and kicked in a very unbecoming manner. As often 
as he loosed his hold on her, so often she scrambled 
out, until the little boy was in despair. How should 
he ever get her home again ? 

As he stood thinking, he noticed an empty nail- 
keg under the fence. Jim, the chore-boy, had brought 
it down one day with salt for the cattle. Why not 
put Baby into that? Just the thing! She couldn't 
climb out of it ! 

It was some time, however, before Frankie suc- 
ceeded in ‘getting little sister to see what a delight- 
ful thing it would be to ride in a nail-keg, but at 





last she submitted to being squeezed into her new 
coach. 

Upright in the wagon stood the keg, and from out 
the top peeped just the tip of Baby's white sun- 
bonnet. Frankie laughed at the funny sight as he 
started the express on its way, and the little passenger 
crowed with glee. 

They were making a careful turn on the top of the 
hill, when the wheel settled into a rut. Frankie gave 
the tongue a sudden jerk, to start the coach, when, 
all in an instant, over tipped the keg, quite out of the 
wagon, and rolled away down the hill. 

Oh, oh! Oh dear, oh dear, dear! What would 
become of Baby May? The frightened little man 
started off in pursuit. Faster and faster rolled the keg, 
until Baby’s white sun-bonnet was only a twinkling 
streak shooting away to the foot of the hill. Was 
little sister killed ? Frankie could hear no noise ex- 
cept the bump, bump of the rolling coach. 

On and on it sped, until, down in the hollow, long 
before Frankie caught up, it stopped in a mud- 
puddle. Then from inside the keg came such a 
piercing wail that Frankie's heart was cheered. Baby 
May surely was alive ! 

A moment more, and he had rescued the dilapidated 
passenger. Her strange ride had so surprised her that 
she had not remembered to cry until it was all over, 
and then her small lungs were exercised with energy. 

It was a sorry-looking, mud-bedraggled, and tear- 
stained little figure that Frankie clutched bravely in 
his short arms as he toiled up the hill There were 
scratches and bruises on Baby May’s face and hands, 
and her pink dress had been torn onanail. Frankie 
placed her tenderly in the cart again, where she sat 
quietly while he very, very carefully drew her home. 
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Easy Times Are Hardest 


Having an easy time would be having a hard 
time in life. A man who always has an easy 
time is not to be envied, but to be pitied. He 
has not himself the most personal enjoyment. 
He cannot be of the most service or help to 
Attainment 
is made by overcoming obstacles and hindrances, 
by climbing, not by sliding. We ought to be 
most grateful to God when he makes our lot a 
trying one. Not what we want, but what God 
knows to be best for us, is what we ought to 
desire from God, and what we ought to thank 


God for. 
ya 


Controlling the Consequences 

An act may be slight in itself, but it may mark 
character, and its consequences be ineffaceable. 
A careless blow with a pocket-knife in one’s hand 
may cost a playmate’s life, or deprive him for life 
of the precious sight of his eye. That blow may 
not have been intended to produce just that result, 
but, if prompted by an unloving spirit, its effects 
will be a permanent record of the spirit and char- 
acter that were back of it. We can restrain the 
cause of such results, but we cannot efface or 
change the result itself. Let us consider the spirit 
and character by which we are prompted in our 
dealings with our fellows, lest we lament the sad 
results of our actions or words when it is too late 
to remove or change them. 


sx 


Could God Have 
Done Better for Us? 


Are you grateful to God for his best gifts to 
you? Would you be grateful to him if he gave 
you the very best gifts he could give? Then why 
are you not grateful to him for what you now have ? 
God, your loving Father, has picked from all the 
universe the very things that he deems best for you, 
his dearly loved child. If you think that you could 
have made a better choice, is your opinion, or is 
his, to be preferred? The fact that the gifts are 
not according to your liking is not an item in 
the decision. When a good physician gives to a 
loved and needy child a bitter dose, when the 
child would prefer a sweet one, ought the child’s 
opinion to weigh against the physician’s? Our 
loving Father is more than our Great Physician. 


others. Strength comes by exercise. 
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He knows what is best for us, and he gives it. If, 
indeed, we are not quite satisfied with God’s gifts 
to us, let us at least admit that God has done the 
best he could. If he could have done better, he 


would. 
Pat 


Is Forgetting Better 
than Remembering ? 

How well it is that so much of the past is 
blotted out! This is not only true as to our own 
unpleasant past, which we want to have forgotten, 
but it is true as to the best things in the history of 
the race, which we often wish we knew more about. 
We should simply be capable of knowing less, and of 
doing less, if we knew more of the very things that 
we wish we knew more about. Dr. Bushnell wrote 
an essay on the ‘‘ Moral Uses of Oblivion, or Dead 
History. He suggests that, except for this ‘* dead 
history,’’ we could not know anything about profit- 
able live history. John the beloved disciple, who, 
perhaps, knew most of what Jesus said and did in 
his busiest home life, after telling many of these 
things, said, ‘‘ And there are also many other 
things which Jesus did, the which if they should be 
written every one, I suppose that even the world 
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itself would not contain the books that should: be. 
written.’’ Yet those were the most precious things 
words were ever written about. How is it with 
regard to common words and deeds? Our best 
power of memory is largely dependent on our 
positive power of forgetting. Let us thank God 
that we have forgotten so much, and that we keep 
forgetting ! 
x 


Trust Grander than Doubt 

Logic and knowledge are finite and limited. 
Love and faith are spiritual and infinite. We can 
be confident, and can trust, beyond what we can 
see or prove within our human limitations. That 
which is best in the universe is not to be brought 
within the compass of our five senses. Said a 
great man, ‘‘I couldn’t trust a God whom I could 
understand.’’ A very small man can doubt, and 
often does, A great man and a child, or the 
childlike, can and does trust. God and a child 
are not hampered or cramped by the limitations 
of human logic. Lord, deliver us from petty 
doubts,—the waiting for proofs according to our 
ideas of proof! We ought not only to believe, 
but to know a vast deal more than we can prove. 
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How Shall We Pray for Young Men? 


During the Week of Prayer for Young Men Throughout the World, November 10-16 


HE never-returning ebb-tide of time has car- 
ried Yesterday’s young man beyond our 
reach, far out on the boundless ocean of Some- 
where. ‘To-morrow’s young man is but a de- 
lightful sentiment, unsubstantial, unreal, drifting 
here and there in our mind’s eye, sometimes a 
mere speck on the horizon of our dreams, then 
close in shore, but never grasped. ‘To-day’s young 
man is here ; not a phantom spirit from the sep- 
ulchred past, nor yet a luminous, but obscure, 
unsettled vision from the everglades of Never, but 
a bony, fleshy, nervy being from the tangible 
realm of Here and Now. And what are you going 
to do about it ? 

Pray for him. To be sure, pray for him. That 
is what we ought to do. That is what we mean to 
do. The day is fixed. Wewill doit. And get 
him to pray for himself. This is better. We will 
bring him to his knees. It is good. Nor will we 
allow him to overlook his fellow as he prays.. An- 
other step in advance! He must pray for his 
fellow. It is well. There is hope for a man 
when he is brought to the place of prayer, or 
when the influence of another’s prayer descends 
upon him. Pray for him. Make him pray. And 
when it is said, ‘‘ Behold, he prayeth,’’ there, 
perhaps, shall come new strength, a new revela- 
tion of God and men and life and things. The 
world shall feel his power as never before. 

But shall we thus make a beginning and thus 
make an end? Shall we enter into our closet, 
and shut the door, and regardlessly pour out our 
unintelligent petitions, thinking that somehow 
they will be availing because of our much speak- 
ing? And later, having accomplished that other 
purpose, the young man’s prayer, shall we fail to 
follow up the prayer with some practical endeavor 
that will prove more than a mere “‘ theory of 


guidance,’’ or to lend a strong and steady hand, 
directing action and fixing destiny ? 

We study the child ; we need to study the 
young man. Such a study is by no means incon- 
sistent with the thought of special prayer for him 
and with him. This will not lose its heart, nor 
be shorn of its power, if we intelligently observe 
our youth, and seek to suit the supplication to his 
individual need. On the other hand, it is doubt- 
ful if our prayer, or his, can possibly be effectual 
until we do know him, understand his physical 
and mental conditions, appreciate the spirit that 
animates him and the emotions that sway him. 

Let us look into the privileges that bloom 
around him in the garden of Providence. Let us 
consider the opportunity that opens before him 
like a shining portal of hope, and the dangers 
that surround him, threatening yet enticing. Let 
us enter into his natural environment, penetrate 
into his very life. It is so strange, so interesting, 
so startling! Then shall we pray with power in— 
deed. Then shall we plead with the drawings of 
Omnipotence. And the young man shall go forth 
as the light. 

The young man of to-day is ambitious. This 
is as commendable and wholesome as it is omi- 
nous. For ambition needs to be hauled close to 
the wind, and held under a very steady helm. 
There is an aspiration that is God-breathed ; but 
there is also an ambition that is of the earth, 
earthy and ruinous. There is an ambition that is 
purely worldly, sinful, unscrupulous, and head- 
long. Just before they reached the yawning, 
sulphurous crater of Vesuvius, two young men, an 
Englishman and an American, ran a race to that 
burning brink of destruction, meaning only to 
approach—not too close. Of course, the Ameri- 
can outran his fellow, won the race,—then stum- 
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bled, fell, plunged headlong into the’ engulfing 
abyss, and was lost in a flash. 

‘* Reioice, O young man, in thy youth; and 
let thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, 
and walk in the ways of thine heart, and in the 
sight of thine eyes: but know thou, that for all 
these things God will bring thee into judgment.’’ 

So it is that the ambitions of to-day are often 
leading to sheer recklessness and ultimate disaster. 
They are trampling virtue under foot ; they are 
dashing by the really golden opportunities of life ; 
they are too frequently spurring on to ruin. 
Therefore pray for the young man that his way 
may be directed of God, and his goings so up- 
held that his footsteps slip not. For ‘‘ there is a 
way that seemeth right unto a man, but the end 
thereof are the ways of death.’’ 

The top rail has been taken out of the fence of 
conservatism, and the present generation almost 
unanimously endorsed the deed. A more liberal 
policy is the demand of the day. ‘The spirit of 
the times cries out against ‘‘ invidious distinc- 
tions’’ of every sort. And we find our young 
man resting his elbows nonchalantly on the low- 
ered bars, holding free and easy fellowship with 
worldliness. He sometimes greets it with a kiss, 
as did the prodigal son of the Old Testament. 
His purpose is to continue on the safe side ; yet 
should he choose to bound lightly over, it would 
be a pretty feat,—and what harm done? He 
forgets that the friendship of this world is enmity 
to-his own best interests. The fact that sin con- 
taminates, soils, and spoils the life, has not im- 
pressed him; and, at any rate, is he not very 
strong? Is he not practically proof against the 
allurements of iniquity ? 

Pray for this easy-going and self-confident youth 
that he may come out from among them and be 
separate, that he may stand clear back from the 
track of ungodliness lest he be covéred with its 
grime. 

It was in the days of the old horse-cars that two 
friends were about to cross to the opposite side of 
the street. An approaching car, however, led 
one to catch the other by the arm and step back 
so that the car might pass first. They retreated 
a few feet, and were certainly out of the course of 
the car. But as the horses splashed through the 
puddles of muddy water that the recent rain had 
left in the midst of the track, they found to their 
sorrow that it is one thing to keep out of the way 
of evil, and quite another thing to stand so far 
out of the way as to deliver our souls unspotted. 
‘The young man of to-day is carelessly rollicking 
in the very by-path of ruin. Pray for him, speak 
to him, that he may stand well back. 

He is never safe when he is unsaved. And he 
is so often unsaved. The man who is his own 
master—God help that man! The man who 
prides himself on his independence is driven with 
the waves and tossed, without a pilot, and rud- 
derless ; head on he drives for the relentless rocks 
of a barren coast. Let us cry aloud that he may 
be spared such a sorrowful fate, that he may 
be redeemed for God and the church, that he 
may satisfy the yearnings of an age that seeks the 
service of young manhood sanctified. That he 
may glovify his manhood, that he may no longer 
grovel in the mud of self and sin, that like a lib- 
erated eagle he may mount up higher and higher 
into the skies of privilege, circling about the glory- 
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crowned summits of the better life, breathing the 
purer atmosphere of the upper worlds,—let us 
bear him upon our hearts. before the mercy-seat. 
That he may love home and cherish home ties, 
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that he may make the Bible the book of his coun- 
sels, that he may highly esteem sacred things, that 
he may take Jesus Christ as his personal Saviour 
and Lord, let us pray. 
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When Should We Pray 
“Thy Will Be Done” ? 


God's promises are to be relied on confidently, 
and God is ever better than his best promises. But 
a child of God needs to understand the explicit 
promise in which that child of God is interested. 
He is not justified in seeking to hold God to the letter 
of a promise God did not make. Here is a frequent 
cause of trouble with believers. They think that 
some of God's promises have failed of fulfilment, 
when in reality the failure is in their misreading 
promises of God that are now called in question. A 
devout and earnest seeker of truth and light, in Ohio, 
seems to have trouble in this line, when he says : 


Christ teaches submission in all things, including prayer, 
and it is plain that faith requires it. There cannot be Chris- 
tianity without resignation, nor answer to prayer without 
trust. ‘‘ Thy will be done.’’ Said Christ, ‘‘ If ye abide in me, 
and my words abide in you, ask whatsoever ye will,’’ etc. 
‘* Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name,”’ etc. And in other 
verses Christ also says ‘‘ whatsoever.’’ I believe these words 
because Christ says them. If (a tremendous ‘‘ if*’) I abide in 
Christ, I may ask what I will, and it shall be done. Does 
abiding in Christ secure accord with his will, so that such ask- 
ing is ‘‘ thy will’’? Christ says that with abiding in him our 
will may be asked, and it shall be done. Yet he taught us to 
say ‘‘ Thy will be done."’ I can ask in prayer, believing that 
definite request will be granted because Christ has said it, but 
to add, ‘‘ Not my will, but thine, be done,’’ annuls the confi- 
dence that the very thing asked will be granted ; for this re- 
nunciation and submission destroys Christ's ‘‘ Ask what ye 
will."’ My will might not be God's will, unless it inevitably 
results from abiding. Christ prayed ‘‘ that they may be one 
even as we are one.’ Then, with constant abiding, every 
prayer must be answered. I have not the least doubt of God's 
love and wisdom, and I desire his will, but this is not my 
question. 


Is this a real difficulty, or only aseeming difficulty ? 
To ‘‘abide’’ in Christ is to live in Christ, to rest on 
Christ, to be where he wants us to be, as better than any 
other place in the universe. But does any trusting 
follower of Christ think for one moment that thus 
abiding in Christ he has the wisdom, or the knowl- 
edge, or that while here in the flesh he has the stand- 
point of observation, which Christ in glory has? If he 
had all these, and if he were, even now, actually one 
with Christ as fully as Christ is one with the Father, 
then indeed there might be some reason for his 
thinking that whatever he willed to do would be 
what God willed. But as things are, as he knows 
things are, can he say that he feels thus? If abid- 
ing in Christ makes us in all things co-equal with 
Christ and with the Father, why should we seek any 
more wisdom or help? Would it not be enough to 
tell God in prayer what he is to do, and what he must 
do? We all perceive the folly of thinking thus. 

If, indeed, God has already declared to us his will 
in a certain matter, or under certain circumstances, 
as in many a case he has, then, in that matter, we 
may ask accordingly in prayer unconditionally. But 
if there is any room for possible douht on the subject, 
if it is possible that we are not now exercising omnis- 
cience and omnipotence and infinite love, and that 
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we are more liable to error than is God, then, of 
course, we shall pray, we must pray, ‘‘ Not our will, 
but thine, be done.’ Such a prayer, or such a 
qualification of our petition, does not ‘‘ annul the 
confidence ’’ that we have that God will do what we 
want, or what we ought to want, him to do, Let us 
thank God that, with our human limitations as they 
are, it is the privilege and the duty of each one of us 
to pray, ‘‘ Not my will, but thine, be done."' There 
are many things in the Bible that might trouble us at 
first sight, but this oughtn’t to be one of them. 


—- 
What is Meant by the Greatest ? 


In order to secure a prompt and correct answer 
to a direct question it is important—sometimes it is 
all-important—to have the question so shaped that 
the one questioned can understand what the ques- 
tioner desires to know. Yet this is a truth often lost 
sight of. Many a question that one not only greatly 
desires to have answered, but thinks ought to be im- 
mediately replied to, is so phrased or worded that no 
clew is given by it as to the meaning of the ques- 
tioner. And this is the cause of many a seemingly 
impassable barrier between a questioner and the one 
questioned. It is often the inexplicable question that 
waits hopelessly for an answer. Here is an illustra- 
tion. A Canadian writer asks : 

I am collecting the opinions of editors, clergymen, and 
authors, as to what they consider the greatest buok, the Bible 
excepted, ever published. Will you most kindly favor me 
with your opinion in your own handwriting ? 

‘‘What is the greatest book, the Bible excepted, 
ever published ?’’ What does the writer mean by 
‘«greatest’’? Does he refer to size in the sense of 
magnitude? If so, the Editor doesn’t know a bigger 
book than the standard Chinese encyclopedia of some 
three thousand or more folio volumes. Yet there 
may be bigger books than that. If ‘‘ greatest '’ has 
reference to circulation, the writings of Confucius 
could perhaps be named, as the standard among the 
most numerous people on the face of the earth, and 
a knowledge of which is their hope of promotion. If 
‘« greatest’’ refers to influence in the world, perhaps 
the Quran, or Koran, would come in for a place, as 
it has been, at one time or another, the means of 
devastating a great portion of the earth by fire and 
sword, and is still a mighty influence among men. 
If «‘ greatness "’ refers to venerableness and antiquity, 
the sacred books of the early Egyptians, of long be- 
fore the days of Moses or Abraham, ought to be in 
mind. That is, they would have been so a few years 
ago, but recent discoveries in Babylonia now make 
them seem like writings of yesterday. But there's no 
use in running on in this way. It is like the familiar 
question, ‘‘ Who was the greatest man, George Wash- 
ington or Daniel Lambert?’’ Does the Canadian 
writer himself know what Ais question means? The 
Editor confesses frankly that Ae has no idea, and 
therefore cannot give help in the dilemma. 
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Lesson 7. November 17. 


Exodus 2 : 1-10. 


The Childhood of Moses 


(Read Psalm 91.) Memory verses: 7-10 





Golden Text: Train up a child in the way he should go: and when he is old, he will not depart from it.—Prov. 22 : 6 


COMMON VERSION 


1 And there went a man of the house of 
Levi, and took fo wife a daughter of Levi. 

2 And the woman conceived, and bare a 
son: and when she saw him that he was a 
goodly child, she hid him three months. 

3 And when she could not longer hide him, 
she took for him an ark of bulrushes, and 
daubed it with slime and with pitch, and put 
the child therein ; and she laid #¢ in the flags 
by the river's brink. 

4 And his sister stood afar off, to wit what 
would be done to him 

5 9 And the daughter of Pha’radh came 
down to wash herse/f at the river; and her 
maidens walked along by the river's side : 
and when she saw the ark among the flags, 
she sent her maid to fetch it. 

6 And when she had opened i#, she saw the 
child : and, behold, the babe wept. And she 


AMERICAN REVISION 


1 And there went a man of the house of Levi, 
and took to wife a daughter of Levi. 2 And the 
woman conceived, and bare a son: and when 
she saw him that he was a goodly child, she hid 
him three months. 3 And when she could 
not longer hide him, she took for him an ark 
of ' bulrushes, and daubed it with *slime and 
with pitch ; and she put the child therein, and 
laid it in the flags by the river's brink. 4 And 
his sister stood afar off, to know what would 
be done to him. 5 And the daughter of Pha- 
raoh came down to bathe at the river ; and her 
maidens walked along by the river-side ; and 
she saw the ark among the flags, and sent her 
handmaid to fetch it. 6 And she opened it, 
and saw the child: and, behold, the babe 


COMMON VERSION 


7 Then said his sister to Pha’radh’s daugh- 
ter, Shall I go and call to thee a nurse of the 
Hé’brew women, that she may nurse the child 
for thee? 

8 And Pha’radh's daughter said to her, Go. 
And the maid went and called the child's 
mother. 

9 And Pha’radh’s daughter said unto her, 
Take this child away, and nurse it for me, and 
I will give thee thy wages. And the woman 
took the child, and nursed it. 

to And the child grew, and she brought 
him unto Pha’radh's daughter, and he became 
her son. And she called his name Moses: 
and she said, Because I drew him out of the 
water. 


1 That is, papyrus % That is, ditumen 


SHeb Mosheh. 


AMERICAN REVISION 
said, This is one of the Hebrews’ children. 
7 Then said his sister to Pharaoh's daughter, 
Shall I go and call theé a nurse of the He- 
brew women, that she may nurse the child for 
thee? 8 And Pharaoh's daughter said to 
her, Go. And the maiden went and called 
the child’s mother. 9 And Pharaoh's daugh- 
ter said unto her, Take this child away, and 
nurse it for me, and I will give thee thy wages. 
And the woman took the child, and nursed it. 
to And the child grew, and she brought him 
unto Pharaoh's daughter, and he became her 
son, And she called his name * Moses, and 
said, Because I ‘drew him out of the water. 


4 Heb. mashah, to draw out. 








































had compassion on him, and said, This is one 


of the Hebrews’ children. wept. 
Lesson Calendar 
Fourth Quarter, 1901 
1. October 6.—Joseph Sold into Egypt. ....... Gen. 37: 12-36 
s. October 13.—Joseph in Prison ....... Gen. 39 : 20 to 40: 15 
3. October 20.—Joseph Exalted. .......... Gen. 41 : 38-49 
4. October 27.—Joseph and his Brethren... ... . Gen 45: 1-15 
5. November 3.—Death of Joseph. ......... Gen 50: 15-26 
6. November 10.—Israel Oppressed in Egypt... . . Exod. «: 1-14 
7. November 17.—The Childhood of Moses. .:. Exod. 2 : 1-10 
8. November 24.—World’s Temperance Lesson . . . . . Isa. 5 : 8-30 
9. December 1.—The Call of Moses... ......--. Exod. 3 : 1-12 
10. December 8.—Moses and Pharaoh... ..... Exod. 11 : 1-10 
11. December 15.—The Passover. .......... Exod. 12 : 1-17 
The Passage of the Red Sea. . Exod 14 : 13-27 
1s. December aa.—{ Or Christmas Lesson... ...... Isa. 9 : 1-7 


12. December 29.—Review. 
% 


We never lose the little ones we give to the Lord. 
a 


International Home Readings 
Mon. —Exod. 2: 1-10. The childhood of Moses. 
Turs.—Exod. 2: 11-25. Moses in Midian. 
WED.—Acts 7 : 15-21. Stephen's narrative. 

THURS.—Acts 7 : 22-29. Stephen's narrative. 
Fri.—Isa. 49: 7-12. A chosen Deliverer. 
SAT.—Psa. 33 : 10-22. God overruling. 

SuUN.—2 Tim. 3: 10-17. A happy childhood. 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
pile Reading Association.) 


Every mother may become an ark of prayer in a 
world of wickedness. 


ad 
The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
Small Elements Working Great Results 
1. The Beauty of a Babe: 


She saw... that he was a goodly child (2). 


Moses was born... —— fair (Acts 7 : 20). 
They saw he was a goodly child (Heb. 11 : 23). 


2. The Paith of a Mother : 


Took...anark... put the child therein (3). 
By faith ... they were not afraid (Heb. 11 : 23). 
Hannah. . . called his name Samuel (1 Sam. 1 : 20). 


3- The Tact of a Sister : 

His sister stood. .. . Said, ... Shall / go (4, 7). 
Even a child. . . known by his doings ( Prov. 
A word in due season, how good (Prov. 15 : 
4- The Accident of a Walk : 

Daughter of Pharaoh came down to bathe (5). 


Not in man. . . to direct his steps (Jer. 10 : 23). 
Taketh the wise in their own craftiness (Job 5 : 


20: 
23). 


11). 


12, 13). 


And she had compassion on him, and 


5s. The Pity of a Princess : 

Had compassion. . Take this child (6, 9). 
Blessed are the merciful (Matt. 7). 
That showeth mercy with chesthdiaces (Rom. 12: 8). 


6. The Education of a Youth : 
He became her son... name Moses (10). 


Instructed in all the wisdom . . . Egyptians (Acts 7 : 22). 
Happy is the man that findeth wisdom (Prov. 3 : 13). 


7. The Choice of a Young Man : 
Moses went out unto hts brethren (11). 
Choosing . . . the people of God (Heb. 11 : 24-26). 


Let us... go... bearing his reproach (Heb. 13 : 13). 
~ 


Common duties are often avenues to sublime oppor- 
tunities. 








THe GREAT BEA 











Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J]. Beecher, D.D. 


IME.—Ussher dates the birth of Moses 1571 B.C. 
What seems to me a truer interpretation of the 
biblical data would add forty-seven years to this nu- 
meral. If one follows the Assyrian chronology, he 
will subtract fifty-one from one or the other of these 
dates. The chronology of Lepsius would bring the 
date to a time after 1400 B.C., and that of Mahler 
would reduce it by about another century. Theories 
of Egyptian chronology are numerous, and they con- 
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sist of solid chains of astronomical computation tied 
to the events by loose threads of conjecture. 

PLACE. —The bank of the river Nile in the Delta in 
Egypt. 

INTERVENING EvENTS.—The king adopted the 
policy of putting to death the male children of the 
Israelites. First he attempted this through the mid- 
wives who attended the Hebrew mothers. Failing in 
that, he made it the duty of every subject to see to it 
that all Israelite boys were destroyed. 

PARALLEL PassAGES.—The incident of the lesson 
is often referred to; for example, Acts 7 ; Hebrews 
Il : 23-29. Josephus adds various items that are 
interesting to read (Ant., II, ix). 


Critical Notes 


Verse 1.—A man of the house of Levi: His name 
was Amram, and his wife’s name Jochebed (Exod. 
6 : 19, 20). The genealogical tables make him a 
grandson of Levi, in a series of remarkably long-lived 
men (6; 16, 18, 20). 

Verses 2-4.—A goodly child: His being a hand- 
some boy would increase her desire to save his life. 
The authorities followed by Josephus, however, say 
that the father had seen visions in regard to the child, 
indicating his mission as the deliverer of Israel. Pos- 
sibly it was in this sense that Jochebed saw that he 
was ‘‘ goodly,’’ like the mothers of Isaac and Samson 
and Samuel.—Az ark: The word is used only here 
and of Noah's ark.—Au/rushes . . . .slime : Correctly 
interpreted in the margin of the American Revision as 
‘*papyrus’’ and ‘ bitumen.’’ 
a box, rather than a woven basket.—A/is sister : 
is called a ‘‘maid"’ in verse 8; 
Revision, a ‘‘ maiden.’’ 


Possibly the ark was 
She 
in the American 
The word denotes a person 
Josephus says that she was 
Miriam, who was associated with Moses in the exo- 
dus, and most interpreters have followed Josephus ; 
but Miriam must have been a‘much younger woman. 
— Stood: More exactly, ‘‘ stationed herself.’’ 

Verses 5, 6.—And she saw... and she opened: 
Much better than ‘‘ when,’’ as used in the Old Ver- 
sion.—And behold, a weeping boy: This is more 
exact than ‘‘ the babe wept,’’ and much more graphic. 
—He is of the children of the Hebrews: This is 
exact. The revised versions are incorrect in omit- 
ting to italicize the words ‘is one."’ 


grown to womanhood. 
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Verses 7-9.—A nurse: The word denotes a wet- 
nurse.- If.any deception was practiced, it was merely 
verbal. Pharaoh's daughter was not a fool, and was 
a kind-hearted woman. Presumably she and her 
women perceived at once that the girl was the baby’s 
sister, and that the nurse was the mother. Pre- 
sumably the Hebrew girl knew that the princess 
knew. But they all knew that it was not prudent to 
say what they knew.— 7hat she may nurse the child 
for thee: Probably the high-born ladies of Egypt had 
the good sense to prefer the vigorous Hebrew women 
as wet-nurses, so that it was a very natural thing for 
the girl to propose to go for a Hebrew nurse. But the 
girl used tact in adding ‘‘for thee.’ She thus sug- 
gested to the princess a way in which the child's life 
could be saved. — Zake this child away: The prin- 
cess also has tact. She begins by giving the mother 
to understand that she may care for the child in her 
own home, not in the palace.—J will give thee thy 
wages: The actual payment of wages was necessary 
in order to make the transaction genuine and safe.— 
The woman took the child: Notice the implied con- 
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A Hebrew 


By Alexander 


HE decree that all Hebrew male infants should 
be killed was as foolish as it was cruel, for it 
would have effected the very contingency which 
Pharaoh feared,—the loss of a strong element in his 
people. But angry despots are not usually consistent 
or wise, and this one was evidently enraged by the 
failure of his policy of keeping down the numerical 
increase of the Israelites by hard work. His second 
scheme failed as completely as his first, as is proved 
by the numbers who took part in the exodus. There 
must have been many mothers like the one whose 
brave deed is recorded here. There are two women, 
principal actors in the charming story of this lesson, 
and behind them is an unnamed, unseen actor, — 
God. 
+1. It is remarkable that no names are here given 
either for father, mother, or sister, of Moses. From 
other places we know that the father was called Am- 
ram ; the mother, Jochebed ; and the sister was possi- 
bly Miriam. The absence of names is probably 
intended to concentrate attention on the child, just as 
a painter subdues the tone of the rest of his picture to 
throw the chief part into prominence. It is Moses in 
his ark, not the mother or sister, who is of impor- 
tance. But the mother is not to be robbed of her 
praise, and it is given to her and her husband in 
Hebrews 11, where their bold defiance of ‘‘ the king's 
commandment’ is said to be a fruit of ‘* faith.’’ 
Their action displays other noble qualities, such as 
strong parental tenderness, resourcefulness, ingenuity, 
and courage. One can imagine the tears that mingled 
with the bitumen and pitch, as the sore-hearted 
mother prepared the little box ; and what a pang must 
have shot through her soul as she laid the three- 
months’ old child in it, and with her own hands hid 
it,—not launching it on the stream, as is often said, 
but among the flags on its margin. How she would 
linger before she tore herself away ! and how often 
she would look back to the place where she had left 
so large a piece of her heart! The task of watching 
was delegated to a daughter, probably because her 
relationship would not be so likely to be suspected by 
finder. No doubt, the place selected for de- 
positing the rude cradle was a public resort, and 
possibly she calculated on what happened, — the 
speedy coming of the princess. It was motherly love 
that led her to preserve the child, and it was womanly 
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tract between her and the princess. She was willing 
to give her baby away, if thereby safety could be se- 
cured for it. She was willing to do more than that. 
Jochebed was herself of high rank. Probably she 
was as proud of her birth and station as the princess 
was of hers, but the mother love enabled her to con- 
quer.her pride, even to the extent of accepting wages 
for nursing her ewn baby, though her self-conquest 
was doubtless made the easier by the graciousness of 
the princess. 

Verse 10.— She brought him: The son of a princess 
must be trained at court, but the sacrifice was not an 
easy one for Jochebed.— Moses: For the explanation 
of the name see the margin of the American Revision. 
If the name is Hebrew rather than Egyptian, that 
causes no difficulty. It was gracious in Pharaoh's 
daughter to give her Hebrew boy a Hebrew name. 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
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Tne plans of r1en must bend themselves to the pur- 
poses of God. 


<_0 


Foundling 
McLaren, D.D. 


cleverness that led her to lay it where she did. But 
beneath the love and the w't was courage in disobey- 
ing the decree, and beneath the courage and its 
cause was faith. She trusted her child to God, who, 
as she was sure, would take care of him. She did 
not leave him to chance when she laid him among 
the flags. A crocodile passing by would have made 
short work of him, but she committed her infant to 
the great Father, sure that now that she could do no 
more for him, and had to ‘‘forsake’’ him, ‘the 
Lord would take’’ him ‘‘up."’ Faith works through, 
as well as sometimes against, natural affections, and 
never brings out nobler results than when it heightens 
and hallows these. Many a.careful mother needs to 
learn the lesson that Jochebed teaches : 
** I do the little I can do, 

And leave the rest to thee.’’ 

2. The princess, too, is anonymous, but Jewish 
tradition, as reported by Josephus, was ready with a 
name. Probably the place on the river's bank was 
known to be appropriated to her use, but, in any case, 


i abundant precautions were, no doubt, taken, to 


ensure her privacy. She was on her'way to bathe, 
but it is not said that she had reached the bathing- 
place. Probably she had rot, as a Hebrew maiden 
would scarcely have been allowed access to a prin- 
cess's bathing-place. It is possible that her motive 
in bathing in the sacred stream was that she was a 
childless wife, and believed that such ablutions might 
‘*take away her reproach.’’ If so, the story is all 
the more intelligible and beautiful. Womanly curi- 
osity wished to know the secret of the little ark, and 
a woman's sympathy and love of infants made her 
respond to the unconscious petition of the weeping 
child. ‘* The babe wept’ in its strange cradle, and 
deprived of the kind face that used to bend over it, 
and all the woman and the dormant motherhood woke 
in the princess. She had founda child, and resolved 
to make it her own. Her quick instinct told her its 
origin, and she felt sympathy with the unknown 
mother's desolation. She was above law, and deter- 


mined that ‘‘one of the Hebrews’ children’’ should 
The sister's opportune appearance, and quick 
return with a nurse, who was obviously a Hebrew 
woman, might have excited suspicion, and probably 
let the princess into the secret ; but she chose to be 
blind, for she wished to have the child, and saw 


live, 
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through the transparent ruse, and had compassion on 
the mother as well as on the child. Probably, too, 
she felt that the infant would be safer out of Pharaoh's 
sight till he was older. She followed her compassion- 
ate instincts, and in so doing preserved a life that 
has been a world-wide and age-long force. There are 
children near us as pitiful waifs and strays as Moses 
among the flags was, and she who helps to rescue 
‘‘one of these little ones’’ may be preserving a life 
which shall be potent for good in undreamed-of ways 
and measure, 

3. Pharaoh's decree aimed at exterminating the 
Hebrews ; God used it to prepare for their deliverance. 
Behind the mother's love and faith, and the prin- 
cess’s womanly pity, his great purpose was working 
its own ends. There were three anonymous actors 
engaged here, and the greatest of these three was 
God. As is so often the case, his chosen instruments 
to war against a system are taken from within it. 
Paul had learned Pharisaism from the inside, as 
Luther had monasticism and Roman Catholicism. 
Moses was trained in Pharaoh's court, and so knew 
his way when he came back as God's messenger. 
But he had been first trained in the knowledge of the 
revelations to the patriarchs, and, no doubt, in faith 
in the promise of the land, by his mother, in whose 
hands he was left. Thus God provided for him the 
double education necessary for his work. It was long 
before he found the use for it, but the opportunity 
came at last. We may have to wait long for the 
sphere for which God has been shaping us, but it will 
come. We have to see that we profit by all opportu- 
nities of acquiring, and God will see that we, in due 
time, find the »pportunity of exercising our acquite- 
ments. How little either of these two women dreamed 
of what they were doing, when the one handed the 
child to the other! How completely unconscious 
they were of the divine Hand that was moving them ! 
We cannot follow the flight of the arrow when we 
draw the bow. The issues of our deeds escape us. 
‘*Thou sowest,... God giveth it a body as it hath 
pleased him.'’ Therefore let us seek to make sure 
that our motives are right, and to fit ourselves to be 
his instruments for carrying out the high purposes of 
his sovereign will. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, 
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We must be willing to give up our babes that the 
world may have its giants. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By the late Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


3 HALL I Go AND CALL THEE A NURSE OF THE 
HEBREW WOMEN, THAT SHE MAY NURSE THE 
CHILD FOR THEE ?’’—The position of wet-nurse or 
foster-mother among the people of the East is one of 
very great importance. She is called the ‘ milk- 
mother,’’ and in very many cases she succeeds in 
gaining the affection of the child much more than the 
real mother. The relation is regarded as one of con- 
sanguinity, so that children who have been nursed 
by the same nurse—that is, foster-brothers—are con- 
sidered as relatives. A man will frequently show more 
attention to his nurse, in the way of providing for her 
wants, than to his own mother. “ 
There are many traditions recorded by Josephus 
and other writers concerning the wonderful precocity 
and the marvelous beauty of the infant Moses. Jose- 
phus relates that Egyptian nurses were first called, 
but the babe absolutely refused to have anything to 
do with them, and that it was only after such re- 
peated trials that the sister, Miriam, who had been 
anxiously waiting to see what would become of her 
infant brother, first ventured to offer to find for him a 
nurse from among the Hebrew women, carefully con- 








































722 (10) 
cealing her own personal relation to the beautiful 
little waif. 

The providence through which the infant Moses 
had the nursing care of his own mother was a very 
important part of his preparation for the work to 
which he was chosen of God. He was thus kept from 
becoming an Egyptian in sympathies. Although he 
was educated in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, and, 
according to the ancient authors, became proficient 
in Greek, Chaldean, and Assyrian literature, and ex- 
celled in mathematics, yet the education which he 
first received from that mother was a strong chain 
which bound him to his suffering people. He ceased 
not to be a Hebrew, and when he came to mature 
years he made that choice for which the world has 
applauded him. He preferred to suffer affliction 
with the people of God, rather than to enjoy the riches 
of Egypt as the.son of Pharaoh's daughter. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


"] HE Bible gives us history with the flesh ‘off, re- 

4 ~—vealing the purpose and power behind thrones. 
The preservation of the child Moses shows Providence 
in least things. But there can be no great things 
which are not made up of least things. The daring 
mother, not afraid of the king's commandment ; 
the act of faith committing him to the dangerous 
river ; the opportune coming of Pharaoh's daughter, 
a tender-hearted woman ; the adroitness of the sister, 
—these and many more providences prepare the great 
leader in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, and the 
conscious leadership of God. 

God trains his great men before they are born, 
whenever possible. He chooses godly parents for 
Isaac, Moses, Samuel, David, the Baptist, and Jesus, 
and every other one possible. 

God's providences utilize natural forces,—a moth- 
er's daring for her child, a woman's tenderness to- 
ward a weeping babe, a sister's insight as to a proper 
nurse, and a mother’s ambition in letting her son go 
to the advantages of the king's court while she abode 
in slavery. Especially Pharaoh was preparing, in 
his own court, the man who should overthrow his 
power and deliver his slaves. 

The man fit to lead Israel out of bondage must be 
of the very blood and fiber of Israel, but he must be 
skilled to defeat the schemes of Pharaoh, and wisely 
rule his horde of slaves when once delivered. 

The most notable evidence of Providence in the life 
of Moses is seen in the fact that, while he was trained 
in a palace and as a royal son, he did not forget his 
own people. Most men so trained would have re- 
pudiated their ancestors and scorned their cause. It 
was a God-trained nature that chose to suffer affliction 
with the people of God rather than to enjoy the pleas- 
ures of sin for a season. It took great wisdom to 
esteem the reproaches of Christ greater riches than 
the treasures of Egypt. He must have consciously 
seen the invisible. 

UNIVERSITY PARK, COLO, 
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The times are bad when good things must be hidden. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


I. A GoopLy MOTHER. 

rhere were plenty of Hebrew mothers who might 
have kept their babies, had they had her wit. The 
rest of them succumbed (apparently) to this horrible 
atrocity without a struggle. ‘‘ What is the use of try- 
ing to resist or evade? The king is too powerful. 
We may as well submit,"’ they said. Not so the 
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mother of Moses. She found a way, and, had she 
not been able to find it, she would have made it. A 
woman whom I know was obliged to send her son to 
the hospital. She read the cards announcing the 
hours for visitors, and said, ‘‘ Doctor, to which of 
these laws must J yield?’’ ‘* Madam,’’ he said, 
‘«we have no laws for mothers.’’ There were none 
for the mother of Moses. No wonder he was a great 
man,—he had a great mother, most great men 
have. They can get along with a second-grade father, 
apparently. 
‘*They say that man is mighty, 
He governs land and sea, 
He wields a mighty scepter 
O’er lesser powers that be ; 
But a mightier power, and stronger, 
Man from his throne has hurled, 
For the hand that rocks the cradle 
Is the hand that rules the world.”’ 


II. A GoopLy BABE. 

It is a great good fortune to be well born, beautiful 
physically, and gifted mentally. No doubt, the very 
appearance of this little child aroused the intellect of 
his mother to its highest pitch of power. It seems to 
be the hideous and deformed and the beautiful and 
perfect children that do most to kindle the capacities 
of motherhood. It is a question which of the two is 
the most provocative of love. If little children could 
only be made to realize what immense results hang 
upon their ‘‘attractiveness’’ ! For, while they can- 
not control their birth-gifts, they are so utterly plastic 
for a few years that they could easily make themselves 
over, if they only would. Some little children un- 
consciously strew the paths over which they have to 
pass with flowers. Every bewitching smile beguiles 
some one into opening a closed door for them, every 
graceful gesture into sweeping away an obstacle. 
While some little vicious wretch irritates us like a 
porcupine, these goodly little creatures soften and 
charm us like spotted fawns. In spite of all that the 
scientists tell us about prenatal influences, I still re- 
tain my firm conviction that the child nature is in 
the main shaped after birth, When Diogenes heard 
a boy swear, he struck the father. His method 
suits me. 

III. 

One of the most enviable relationships in human 
life is that of being a big sister to a little brother. I 
know one who hovers over such a youngster like an 
angel, and I often wonder just what he thinks of her. 
I imagine she seems like a goddess, for she is beautiful 
enough and tender enough. I never had a big sister 
of mywn (having meanly and wickedly discharged the 
office of big teasing brother to a little one), but I 
know how I used to feel to the big sisters of my 
friends. I can remember feeling towards grown 
young women wio were kind to me a mute admira- 
tion which filled my soul with a sort of ecstasy. 
That sister of Moses must have been a glorious girl ! 
I imagine that the greatest moment of her life was 
when she saw the princess draw the little ark from 
the water, played her deep game about a nurse, and 
sped home for her mother. 


A GOODLY SISTER. 


IV. A GOoDLy PRINCEsS. 

It seems that every actor in this little drama played 
her part to perfection. There is no part too small to 
be important. There is no part so important as to ex- 
cuse neglect or indifference. Being a great princess 
and having a kingdom to govern does not excuse a 
woman from protecting little waifs afloat in baskets of 
bulrushes. Pharaoh's daughter must have had either 
a very tender heart or a very sensitive conscience, or 
both. She was a Victoria of the olden time. No 
wonder the little boys and girls who look up into your 
faces this morning wish they could be kings and 
queens, princes and princesses! I remember how 
sincerely and ardently I used to cherish that desire. 
It is a sublime thing to possess such power. But 
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mark this : the joy of its exercise can be no deeper 
or sweeter than the consciousness of having done the 
trivial duties of your lowly sphere nobly, cheerfully, 
and conscientiously,—provided you measure the val- 
ues of life aright. 

Because I drew him out of the water (v. 10). A 
most unpromising environment in which to discover 
the greatest man of antiquity! But many of the 
greatest spirits of the world have been as meanly 
cradled and as dangerously afloat. A log-cabin and 
the log cradle sheltered Lincoln in his childhood. 
Every employer of labor knows that the chances are 
largely in favor of his finding his best material among 
the bul -shes. The poor children in our Sunday- 
schools oight to be made to feel that poverty and 
hardship are more liable to prove a help than a han- 
dicap to any aspiring soul. 

CINCINNATI, O, 
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True motherhood is never worried over its wages. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


RAW out the lesson story first. Then call atten- 
tion to the fact that, in all his dealing with 
Israel, God was welding a chain of links that should 
draw his people to the land of promise. All of these 
links were most interesting. See how God made use 
of Httle links in his great chain of divine provi- 
dence. Draw these out as they are indicated on the 
board, and put them down one by one as the school 
gives them. 

First link was a little ark of bulrushes. This ark 
had a more precious cargo than any ocean-liner that 
ever sailed the seas, for it held Moses, the great 
deliverer of Egypt. Second link was a maiden. 
What was her name? Yes, she helped God to carry 
out his plans for Israel. And can God not make 
use of some little girl in this school to carry out 
his great designs? Third link: This was a very weak 
link, but it held. It wasa baby's tears. Moses was 
crying when they found him, and this touched the heart 
of Pharaoh’s daughter. Fourth link: A woman's 
pity. Had Pharaoh’s daughter been hard-hearted, 
she would never have given a second thought to that 
babe; but her heart was tender, and so she cared for 
him. Fifth lnk: A mother. This was Jochebed. 
How she had prayed that her boy might live, and 
now God gives him back to his own mother to be 
cared for. This was wonderful! Last link: A king. 
This was Pharaoh himself. He too must take part in 
God's plan, and that without knowing what he was 
doing. 





GOD'S LINKS 


ARK—MAIDEN 
TEARS—PITY 
MOTHER—KING 














New York CIty. 
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There is always hope for the heart that hears 
“eaven in a child’ s cry. 


ot 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs.'’) 


‘The morning light is breaking."’ Psalm 34 : 11-18. 


**Come, we that love the Lord."’ a (47 : 1-6) 
O for a thousand tongues to sing.”’ s (= ¥ rate 
‘* Thy kingdom come, O God.” Psalm 138 : 6-8. 

** Hail to the Lord's anointed."’ (205 : 4-6.) 
** Joy to the world | the Lord is come.” Psalm tye ) 
“ Far from my heavenly home."’ Psalm 37 : a 
“ And is.the time approaching ?"’ (50 : 1-6.) 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By George H. Archibald 


I. Topic for the Quarter: Old Testament Stories 
Illustrating God’s Care, 

Il, Lesson Truth: God Cares for Us. 

Ill. Golden Text: 7rain up a child in the way he should 
go: and when he is old, he will not depart from it, 
—Prov. 22: 6. 

IV. Result Sought : 

A consciousness of God's care in the home. 

V. Starting-Points : 

[Notrs.—Starting-point No. 1 is used in the development of this 


lesson. The other is merely suggestive. and may be used by the 
teacher, if preferred. ] 


1. A review of last week's lesson story. 
2. A baby and cradle. 


VI. Steps in the Teaching Process 
1. PREPARATION FOR LESSON STORY. 

Where did Joseph's family live after he died? How 
long were they happy in this home? What did 
the new king make them do? Why was he cruel to 
them? When the numbers of the children of Israel 
still increased, what dreadful thing did he command 
to be done ? 

2. THE LESSON Srory. 

' ‘To-day we are going to learn how God took care of 
one of these little boy babies, and raised him up to 
take Joseph’s place and set the children of Israel free 
from the king who gave the cruel order ‘‘to have all 
the boy babies thrown into the river."’ 

This baby’s mother loved him so much that she 
could not bear to lose him. She kept him as long as 
she could, but soon she saw that it was no longer safe 
to keep him at home. Then God put into her heart 
a plan by which she could save him. God wanted 
this boy to grow up and be a brave, stréng man, so 
that he could take Joseph’s place ; so he put this plan 
into the mother’s heart. She took some rushes and 
wove them together like a basket. Then she covered 
it outside with pitch, to make it strong, and she lined 
it inside, and made it nice and soft. When it was 
all finished, it looked just like a tiny cradle-bcat. 
Then she said to Miriam, the baby’s sister, ‘‘ We will 
put the baby boy in this little boat, and take him 
down to the river, and hide him amongst the tall 
weeds.’ 

So they went to the river, and, when they had put 
him in amongst the rushes near the brink, the mother 
asked God to take care of her dear baby boy, and 
then went home. But she left Miriam to watch him 
from a distance, that she might know what happened 
tohim. After a time, Miriam saw the-king’s daugh- 
ter come down with her maids to bathe in the river. 
As she watched, she saw the princess discover the 
little boat amongst the rushes and send one of her 
maids to get it. Miriam wondered what the princess 
would do with her baby brother. Soon she saw that 
the baby was crying, and that the princess was trying 
to comfort him. Then she went to the princess, and 
said, ‘‘ Shall I go and bring you a nurse for the little 
child ?’’ The princess said, ‘‘ Yes, go.’’ So Miriam 
ran and called the baby’s own mother, but, when the 
mother came, the princess did mf know that it was 
the baby's mother, and said to her, ‘‘ Take this child, 
and nurse it for me.’’ You may be sure that the 
baby’s mother was very glad to get her boy back 
again, even for a while, so she took him home 
and cared for him until he was old enough to go to 
the king’s palace and live with the princess. The 
princess named him Moses, and treated him just as if 





he had been her own son. When he was old enough, 
he learned to be a soldier, and, as he grew bigger 
and bigger, he became brave and strong. It was 
just such a man as he that God wanted to take Jo- 
seph’s place and help the children of Israel, so God 
chose Moses to save his people from the cruel king. 
How wonderfully, when he was a baby, and after- 
wards, when he was a boy in the king's palace, God 
cared for Moses ! 

By and by we are going to learn how God cared for 
him when he was a man, and how he told him what 
he wanted him to do. 

3. TRANSITION, 

Why did the baby's mother need to hide him? 
What did she make to put him in? Where did she 
hide him? Who stayed to watch him? Who found 
the baby? What did she do with him? When he 
was old enough, where did his mother take him? 
How did the princess treat him? What did he learn 
to be? What kind of a man did he become? What 
work did God send him to do? How many persons 
did God send to take care of Moses? Who were 
they ? 

4. THE TRUTH EMPHASIZED. 
Whom has God given to take care of us? 


Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 


God cares 
for us in 
the home. 


Questions which draw 
from the children the 
truth that God cared 


for Moses. 
The Le 
Story sson | ‘The childhood of Moses. 


Preparation 
for Lesson A review of last week's Lesson Story. 
Story 


Vill. Blackboard Illustration 
A large copy of Delaroche’s picture, ‘‘ The Find- 
ing of Moses,’’ will not be difficult to obtain. As the 
lesson story proceeds, pin this to the board. During 
the transition, print at one side of it the words, ‘‘ Gop 
CARED FOR MOSES,’’ and, as the truth is empha- 
sized, print at the other side the words, ‘‘GOD CARES 
FOR US.”’ 
IX. Pictures for the Children 
The Finding of Moses, by Delaroche. 
Moses and the Daughter of Pharaoh, by Doré. 
(For information as to where these ard other pictures 
may be obtained, see leaflet, which will be furnished 
free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. This 
leaflet also contains valuable suggestions as to how to 
make the best use of these primary helps, with a se- 
lected list of vooks useful for primary teachers. ) 
MONTREAL, CANADA, 


The Truth 
Emphasized 








Transition. 
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Simplicity is sublimity. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


ELL, picturesquely, the story of Moses’s birth 
and childhood,—the command of the Pharaoh 
to cast new-born boys into the Nile, and the way 
Jochebed (Exod. 6 : 20) put her boy into the river, 
the sister Miriam watching, the princess finding the 
weeping babe, the mother engaged as the nurse for 
wages, the child trained and put into the hands of the 
princess. 
The lesson to be taught is that God. takes. care for 
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and uses all young children to build up his kingdom, 
and the story of the child Moses, reared as the de- 
liverer of Israel, shows how God does this. Among 
the many ways in which this truth appears, these are 
prominently suggested in this story : 

1. The Child’s Ministry in the Home. Show that 
every boy and girl has an important place in the 
development of every one in the family. Point out 
how the beautiful baby Moses moved his parents te 
prayer and faith, and inventive genius, and study of the 
ways of their rulers and watchful hope, Tell how 
their wits were quickened by their love for the child 
to make the safe little papyrus basket, and set it 
afloat ainong the reeds just where the princess would 
come to bathe in honor of the river god. Show how 
Miriam grew fast in wisdom and discretion as she 
watched the boat with her baby brother in it, and was 
ready to offer her service to find the nurse. Fortu- 
nate is the child who is born into a household of 
children ! 

2. The Child’s Ministry in Society. The cry of 
the baby in his frail boat called forth the compassion 
of the princess. It was the child's appeal to society, 
‘«Save us!’ No more impressive plea can be made 
than the cry of the homeless child in the city streets, 
—doomed, as Moses was, to die unless some princess 
has compassion on him. For the child’s doom is not 
only physical, but moral, and that by a contagion 
sure to spread, 

God teaches us, by the great service of rescued 
ones, that we must save the uncared-for children. 
They must be gathered into homes and into schools 
that give the training which makes sturdy and trust- 
worthy manhood and womanhood. Who knows 
which of these neglected ones may be a Moses, with 
latent power to be a deliverer of multitudes? Tell 
the story of Frank Bullen, the street waif and sea 
waif. Impress it on your pupils that no other neglect 
will bring so great disaster on a nation as neglect of 
the children, so that your pupils, when they grow up, 
will have on their hearts this most important work. 

3. The Child’s Ministry for Mankind. Moses 
parents, belonging to a race doomed by its rulers, 
could do little for him more than to commit him te 
the river and to God. But the baby of three months 
old was already beginning to influence the world. 
Lift the veil for your class from the cradle among the 
reeds, and show them the divine mind co-operating 
with the mother’s heart, guiding Pharaoh's daughter 
to the papyrus basket, awakening her compassion at 
the infant's cry, prompting the sister's tongue as she 
offered to find a nurse, rewarding the mother's faith 
by putting the infant back into her arms with wages 
for training him, and opening to the despised Hebrew 
boy the best schools in Egypt. 

Show that God often places in the hands of children 
deliverance for his people when their future seems 
hopeless. Before any of them heard a word of com- 
fort, God had said, ‘‘ I know their sorrows,’’ and the 
little. boat among the reeds contained a promise of 
deliverance greater than they dreamed of. From 
obscure parents, in poverty, under the ban of rulers, 
God raised up the deliverer of Israel, the lawgiver to 
the world, the leader who prepared the way for Christ's 
coming and the redemption of mankind. Tell your 
pupils that their lives are as necessary to God's plan 
as was that of Moses, and are as vigilantly guarded 
by him. 

Suggestive Questions 

1. Moses’ Infancy. Why did Pharaoh want him 
killed ? How did his mother obey Pharaoh's com- 
mand to cast the child into the Nile? Who assisted 
to save him, and how? How cen we see the provi- 
dence of God in delivering him again to his mother? 
How do we know that God cares for all children? 
Whom does he ask to serve him in this work, and 
how ? 

2. The Infant’s Ministry. What did the child do 
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for his parents ?. ‘What for his sister? What was he 
preparing to do for his people? What for the.world ? 
How was he trained in infancy for his work ?. What 
ought to be provided for the training of all children? 


Suggestive Topics 

Show by whose wisdom the helpless baby was not 
only cared for by those who loved him, but upborne 
on the bosom of the river into which he was con- 
demned to be cast, cherished in the royal palace of 
the nation that despised his people, and endowed with 
her richest treasures. 

Show the necessity, in our country, that marriage, 
and parenthood, and the sense of dependence on God, 
should be kept pure by jealous guardianship as 
necessary to honorable character and to civil liberty, 
and to the maintenance of religious truth: 

BOSTON, 
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God's evident interposition for one is but an indi- 
cation of his constant care for all. 


ev 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Youthful Moses 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Exodus 2). 
(For each member of the Bible Class.) 

Human nature is much the same in all lands and 
at all times. Despite the penalties announced by a 
cruel and powerful Pharaoh, his humble subjects of 
an alien race went on in their accustomed ways. 
They married and were given in marriage, and chil- 
dren were born to them, as if their ancient freedom 
and popularity were still extant. Perhaps they never 
reasoned it out to themselves consciously, but the 
purposes of God were a surer reliance for them than 
the caprice of the mightiest of monarchs. The God 
of Israel had not abandoned his people; he was 
simply waiting until they should be ready to respond 
to his farther will regarding them. The edict of a 
Pharaoh could not block God's normal methods of 
raising up a fitting instrumentality. God is too re- 
sourceful. 

How gladly we would know more of the immediate 
ancestry of Moses! He and his bright sister un- 
questionably had their clever and ingenious mother to 
thank for many resourceful traits. His strength of 
character and mind are not wholly to be credited to 
his early environment. Yet we are merely told in 


- Exodus that ‘‘a man of the house of Levi took to 


wife a daughter of Levi. . . . When she saw him [her 
son] that he was a goodly child, she hid him three 
months.'’ The writer of Hebrews sees in this action, 
not an indication of fear,—quite the reverse, for they 
‘¢were not afraid of the king’s commandment.’’ It 
was an act of faith, They proposed to raise him up 
to be a true and loyal servant of God most high, in 
spite of the Pharaoh's power. We can well assume 
that Moses's parents were of no common mold. His 
mother had such confidence in the loving care of 
God that she committed her babe to him, for it was 
not to the fate which accident might bring to him, but 
to the future which God would open, that she looked 
forward, when her little babe lay exposed to view in 
his basket boat. God guided the footsteps of the 
beautiful princess, and touched her heart, and filled 
her with love for the little boy, so that she adopted 
him and gave him every advantage. 

Josephus gives some interesting but probably unre- 
liable details regarding the boyhood and early man- 
hood of Moses. Stephen's allusion (Acts 7 : 21, 22 
sums up, however, all that can be reasonably as- 
sumed. How he was educated matters little. The 
second chapter of Exodus emphasizes just the right 
details. When Moses had become a man, his awaken- 
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ingcame. Seeing an Egyptian abuse a Hebrew awoke 
his patriotic feelings. He promptly identified himself 
with his people, regardless of the consequences. It 
meant for him exile, perhaps death, but, like Luther, 
he ‘‘ could not otherwise.’’ Fortunately he was able 
to flee eastward beyond the desert, to the land of 
Midian, where he found the repose and quiet needful 
to thai Llow readjustment of himself essential to the 
great leader of the next generation. 


I]. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

(The use of the books mentioned here is not a necessary part of 
this course, but is merely supplemental. A leaflet giving informa- 
tion as to these and other books of reference will be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times.] 

Chadwick's ‘‘ Exodus,’’ in the Expositor’s Bible 
Commentary (26-42), touches lightly but with help- 
fulness on this chapter. Geikie, ‘‘ Hours’’ (II, 114- 
133, revised edition), has excellent remarks. On the 
character and work of Moses see the articles under his 
name in the Bible dictionaries, and two articles by 
Professor Schmidt of Cornell University in the Biblical 
World for January and February, 189. 


III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISscCussION. 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class, The references in the brackets are to other 
lesson helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

1. The Birth of Moses. (1.) What conjectures is 
it legitimate to make about the standing and character 
of his parents? (2.) Was he the oldest child of the 
family ? 

2. His Rescue from Death. (3.) What motive, 
according to the record, stimulated the parents to 
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protect the child? (4.) How can the opinion (Heb. 
11 : 23) be justified that it was an act of faith? (5.) 
In the biblical story, where does the providential ele- 
ment appear? [McLaren: 3. Long: J 3. Warren: 
11 3 5-J 

3. Hts Life at the Court of Egypt. (6.) Was it 
wrong for him to receive all that he did at the hands 
of the princess? (7.) When did these things become 
to him ‘‘the pleasures of sin’’ with which he would 
have nothing todo? (8.) What did he gain out of 
this experience ? 

4. His Heroic Patriotism. (9.) How much did it 
mean that Moses identified himself with his people, 
—to him and to them? 

5. His Life in Midian. (10.) In what ways did it 
prepare him for his future leadership ? 


IV. SomE LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

A man is accounted for less by environment than 
by ancestry and ambitions. Moses started well. 

A family of people, each of whori is capable of 
doing deeds of heroic faith, is in the way of becoming 
a power in the world. 

Moses in Midian was not a lost and hopeless mar . 
God was simply getting him ready for a greater use- 
fulness. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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When we commit our children to.God, he never 

leaves them to chance. 
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Thoughtful Works on New Testament Topics 


HE fundamental problem in New Testament The- 
ology is discussed by the Rev. Robert J. Drum- 
mond, of Edinburgh, in the Kerr Lectures for 1900, 
now published under the title, 7he Relation of the 
Apostolic Teaching to the Teaching of Christ (Edin- 
burgh : T. & T. Clark. $4.50). Primarily intended 
for the benefit of theological students in the United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, these lectures are 
adapted to the needs of a wider circle of students. 
They maintain the high standard set by Professor Orr 
and other lecturers on his Foundation. - Accepting 
the historical method, and gladly acknowledging the 
supreme authority of Christ, Mr. Drummond finds 
the progress of doctrine in the New Testament records 
strictly in accordance with the revelation in Christ 
himself. His position can be best stated by himself. 
‘« Master and followers understand each other. They 
are reliable witnesses, for all time, to the truth he 
taught. If their authority with us is not absolute, it 
is not for lack of accord between them and their 
Master. It is only because they have made their 
Master so fully known to us that we also know him. 
As to what he said, as to what he did, as to what he 
meant, as to what he was, we can go no higher than 
their writings’’ (p. 413). The volume is virtually a 
demonstration, in accordance with modern methods 
of investigation, that this is the true relation between 
the teaching of the apostles and that of Christ. It 
opposes consistently the view that ‘* back to Christ’ 
means back to what is left of the Synoptic Gospels 


after modern ‘‘criticism'’ has rejected as unhistorical 
large portions even of these documents. 
Professor Gilbert’s Mistaken Standpoint 

One side of the problem in New Testament theology 
is presented in 7he First Interpreters of Jesus, by 
Professor Dr. George Holley Gilbert (New York : The 
Macmillan Company. $1.25), supplementing his 
previous volume, ‘‘The Revelation of Jesus.’’ Th:c 
author, however, disclaims any direct theological aim 
in his investigations. His task is regarded as purely 
historical : What do the writings of the apostles teach ? 
not ‘‘their harmony or lack of harmony with the 
revelation of Jesus, or with the teaching of the church 
in subsequent ages’’ (p. viii). But at the very out- 
set Dr. Gilbert intimates that the apostolic teaching is 
‘‘only an interpretation, and not the very gospel itself ; 
that the Lord Jesus Christ, his word and work, his life 
and death and resurrection, is infinitely more than 
any interpretation, even though it be apostolic and 
inspired’’ (p. vii). But the ignorance of the apostles 
during our Lord's life on earth, and the fact that the 
Apostle Paul wrote before even the Synoptists made 
their record, suggest the inquiry as to where anything 
‘‘infinitely more’’ than the apostolic interpretation 
can be discovered and attested. The volume evinces 
patient exegetical labor, and is lucid in style, stimu- 
lating to thought, and devout in tone. But despite 
the effort to be free from theological prepossessions, 
the author seems to be interpreting Paul’s great christo- 
logical statements in accordance with his own theory 
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of the person of Christ. He says of these statements : 
‘The simple fact that they occupy so little space in 
the writings of Paul is sufficient evidence that they can- 
not be made fundamental in any theology which claims 
for itself the authority of the apostle'’ (pp. 39, 40). 
Against this view stands the whole history of Christian 
doctrine. Indeed, in a man of Paul’s temperament it 
seems psychologically impossible that such statements 
are not fundamental. Even Philippians 2: 5-8, it is 
suggested, ‘‘ affirms that in the historical Christ there 
was manifested the divine and eternal ideal of the 
Messiah’’ (p. 35). So other passages are made to 
refer to the historical Christ rather than to the pre- 
existent Son of God, even when the Greek tenses favor 
the other view. The honesty of Dr. Gilbert's pur- 
pose cannot be denied ; but, to use his own phrase, 
his theory is ‘‘only an interpretation, and not the 
very’’ Pauline teaching. 


Higher Criticism of the New Testament 

Three volumes in the series of New Testament 
Handbooks, under the editorship of Professor Shailer 
Mathews, have recently appeared. Each represents 
a separate ‘‘discipline’’ in this department of bibli- 
cal study. Zhe History of the Higher Criticism of 
the New Testament, by Professor Henry S. Nash, of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 75 cents), is described in the sub- 
title as ‘‘ the history of the process whereby the Word 
of God has won the right to be understood.’’ It is 
therefore a defense of the methods of the higher 
criticism, not a summary of its results, nor yet a plea 
for any special theories advocated by the critics. In 
terse style, epigrammatic at times, and always read- 
able,. Professor Nash shows how the Reformation, as 
a reaction against the ecclesiastical doctrine of tra- 
dition, inevitably led to the application of the his- 
torical method of criticism to the books of the New 
Testament. He gives due credit to Strauss and Baur 
for their pioneer but radically defective work, re- 
views the subsequent tendencies and schools. The 
historical spirit is defined as ‘‘a new kind of piety,’’ 
and his closing chapter presents in somewhat glowing 
terms the ‘Inspiration of Criticism.’ Though so 
earnest in his advocacy of the methofl, he is very 
cautious in accepting as final any results hitherto at- 
tained. It is well said (p. 152): ‘*A scholar need 
not be uncritical, even if he has a very positive faith 
in the supernatural. Neither is he made critical by 
the most positive rejection of it’’ The great value 
of the volume is in its clear presentation, in popular 
form, of the vital relation between criticism and in- 
terpretation. 
Bacon's Introduction 

The method advocated by Professor Nash is pur- 
sued in the volume, An Jntroduction to the New Tes- 
tament, by Professor Dr. B. W. Bacon, of Yale (New 
York : The Macmillan Company. 75 cents), who en- 
ters more into the details of criticism in connection 
with ‘‘Introduction,’’ strictly so termed. As the 
work is for popular use, this purpose and the size to 
which it was limited prevent full technical discussion. 
But few points are left untouched. The question of 
the canon is included in the treatment, and the origin 
of the several books discussed in the following groups : 
Pauline Epistles, Catholic Epistles (four), historical 
books, and Johannine writings. The genuineness of 
all the Pauline Epistles is accepted, but an un-Puuline 
element is admitted in the three Pastoral Epistles. 
The Synoptic problem is handled quite fully and can- 
didly, but even the ‘‘double-source theory,’’ though 
preferred, is not regarded as explaining all the phe- 
nomena. A comparatively late date is assigned to 
Luke and Acts, and marks of compilation are recog- 
nized. That the Apostle John was the author of the 
Apocalypse is deemed probable, but the Fourth Gos- 
pel and the three Epistles are not considered as from 
his hand, though the historical data in the Gospel rest 
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upon his authority. The other Catholic Epistles, the 
author believes, do not bear the names of their real 
authors. The general critical attitude is that of Har- 
nack and Weizsacker. The analyses of the several 
books are carefully made. The able handling of the 
various topics serves, however, to show that the ques- 
tions raised have not yet been settled by the methods 
of modern criticism. 


Two Books on New Testament Theology 

The third volume of the same series is Zhe Bibii- 
cal Theology of the New Testament, by Ezra P. 
Gould, D.D. (New York : The Macmillan Company. 
75 cents). The author presses to an extreme the 
differences between the groups of New Testament 
writings. His critical judgments are not identical 
with those of Dr. Bacon. It must suffice to state Dr. 
Gould's grouping : (1) The teaching of our Lord in 
the Synoptic Gospels ; (2) the early teaching of the 
Twelve in the early chapters of the Acts, showing a 
lapse into Jewish Messiahism ; (3) Paul's writings, 
including, at most, eight Epistles,—a protest against 
this lapse ; (4) the later writings of the Twelve, in 
answer to Paul, including the Synoptic Gospels, 
James, and 1 Peter, the Apocalypse belonging to the 
same period ; (5) the writings of the Alexandrian 
period, showing Judaism modified by its contact with 
Hellenism, including two groups, —Colossians, Ephe- 
sians, the Pastoral Epistles, Hebrews, 2 Peter, Jude, 
and the Johannine writings, which are not regarded 
as the work of the apostle. This is a ‘‘ tendency 
theory’’ applied to criticism and to biblical theology. 
The discussion of these several groups in the volume 
follows the outline just indicated. Clearly, such a 
view of the books involves the existence of many an- 
tagonistic positions in the several writings, and modi- 
fies very greatly, not only the interpretation of the 
statements, but also their. authority and value. If 
the grouping is incorrect, then the volume fails to 
present adequately the theology of the separate books. 

Another volume on the same topic, Am Outline of 
New Testament Theology, by Professor Dr. David 
Foster Estes, of Colgate University (New York : Sil- 
ver, Burdett, & Co. $1.25), is constructed on a dif- 
ferent theory from that of Dr. Gould. The canonical 
boeks of the New Testament are accepted as authen- 
tic documents ; purely critical and exegetical discus- 
sions are excluded, While the historical method is 
applied, and the generally accepted grouping of the 
books recognized, there is no assumption of antago- 
nistic tendencies, and the progress of doctrine is re- 
garded as belonging to a higher unity. Dr. Estes 
adopts the topical arrangement, giving the lines of 
development under each head, instead of treating 
books and groups separately. A good index will 
enable the student to gather the material for the 
study of separate books. The volume presents what 
has been used in class-room work, and is well adapted 
for the use of intelligent Bible readers. Even for 
those who would desire to pursue the study more 
thoroughly it presents, as it claims, an ‘‘ Outline,’’ 
and will prove a good guide in method. 


A Valued Work on Romans 

The appearance of a ninth edition of A Commen- 
tary on St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, by Joseph 
Agar Beet, D.D. (New York : Thomas Whittaker. 
$2.50), is sufficient evidence that the work has been 
appreciated. The first edition was published in 1877, 
and at once gave the author a solid reputation among 
exegetes. In its present form it receives the benefit of 
the added experience of nearly a quarter of a century, 
having been rewritten throughout. The main fea- 
tures, however, remain the same, though many minor 
improvements have been made. The author gives 
his own translation, without introducing many Greek 
terms in his comments. While based upon thorough 
grammatical exegesis, the doctrinal results are fully 
presented, and the volume is therefore, to some ex- 
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tent, a contribution to biblical theology. Dr. Beet is 
an English Wesleyan, but he is first of all a candid, 
scholarly exegete, reverent and loyal to Jesus Christ, 
and here presents his ‘‘mature thought about 
the greatest work of the greatest of the apostles of 
Christ."’ 


Two Handbooks on Paul 

The circumstances surrounding this great apostle 
are briefly and accurately set forth uader the title, / 
the Time of Paul, by Dr. Edward G. Selden, of Al- 
bany, New York (New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 75 cents). The wider scope of the volume 
is indicated by the subtitle, :‘ How Christianity en- 
tered into, and modified life in, the Roman Empire."’ 
This broad theme is treated very succinctly in eight 
chapters, which sum up much that recent investiga- 
tion has added to our knowledge of life in the first 
Christian century. It makes no claims to original 
research, but simply tells what will be useful for ‘the 
reader of the Bible who has not access to larger works 
on the same subject. 

Even more popular in purpose and treatment is 
Paul of Tarsus, by Robert Bird (New York : Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $2). The author says: ‘‘In this 
beok I would present to young readers the living 
figure of Paul, not so much as the inspired teacher, — 
that has been often done,—but as the Pharisee whose 
life was changed at thirty from a fierce and violent 
hater of Jesus to an ardent lover ; who bore the scars 
of his old life, and lamented them to the end.’’ The 
style is adapted to this purpose. All the facts of his- 
tory, whether derived from the New Testament or 
from other sources, are woven into one continuous 
story, into which the apostle’s own writings are inter- 
jected, so as to make them parts of his biography. 
The author has done his work well, and, while he 
scarcely expects to ‘‘ win the approval of biblical stu- 
dents and theologians,’’ he has undoubtedly written 
a book that will interest thoughtful young people, and 
make more real to them the life and character of the 
Apostle to the Gentiles. 
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The Education of Teachers. By W.H. Payne. Richmond: 
B. F. Johnson Publishing Co. $1.50. 


Eight serious and thoughtful essays make up The 
Education of Teachers, by the chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Nashville, W. H. Payne. The essential 
ideas or leading principles are that teaching is a spir- 
itual art, and classifies with music, poetry, and ora- 
tory, rather than with the mechanic arts, the arts that 
deal with matter and its fixed and uniform relations ; 
that teachers should be educated rather than trained, 
—education pointing to versatility and freedom, train- 
ing to uniformity and mechanism ; that psychology is 
convertible into the art of teaching only to a limited 
extent; that modern pedagogy assumes too large a 
difference between the mind of the child and the 
mind of the adult, etc. The author makes a strong 
and timely plea for equity in examinations, believing 
that injustice to the degree of immorality in instruc- 
tors often demoralizes a school. He well exposes the 
fallacious use of the word ‘‘ nature’’ as used in the 
dictum ‘‘follow nature.’’ While he is quite inde- 
pendent in his thinking, the trend of his views may 
be classed as conservative. At times he shows real 
grasp, as when he speaks of the ‘‘ one great merit*’ of 
the kindergarten in ‘‘ keeping children whole,’’ and, 
‘‘allowing them to grow by an organic process into 
symmetrical units."’ Sunday-school teachers will see 
in these apt phrases the reason why the sub-primary 
class is in no sense a kindergarten. At other times 
the author fails to understand the deeper significances, 
as when he calls ‘‘ We learn to do by doing"’ ‘: mis- 
leading cant."’ So with the matter of the interpretative 
power of experience, he does not see all that the doc- 
trine intends. But the Chancellor's book is interest- 
ing to the apostles of the new education, who will not 
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always agree with him in his repudiation of the ‘‘la- 
boratory method,’’ manual training, etc. The book 
is valuable less for anything touching basal principles 
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than for certain specific considerations of motives, 
means, modes, and measures. it is a challenge that 
has stimulus in its breath. 
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Books for the Music-Lover 


HE fourth volume in the series 
of biographies published by J. M. 
Dent & Co. under the title of Zhe 
Master Musicians, is the Life of 
Handel, by C. F. Abdy Wil- 
liams (New York ; Dutton & Co, 
$1.25). The author's effort has 
been to present a compact picture 
of the life of the great composer of 
The Messiah in a manner suited to the general reader 
as well as the musician, and he has been successful 
in this effort. While becoming acquainted with the 
incidents of the eventful life of the musician, one re- 
ceives, at the same time, the impression of his im- 
posing greatness, and a sufficient knowledge of his 
activities. In closing, Mr. Williams discusses’ the 
influence of Handel on English composers; gives a 
catalog of his works, a bibliography, and a glossary, 
which consists of information concerning persons, 
institutions, and musical instruments mentioned. in 
the text. The illustrations are especially to be com- 
mended, as they are outside the conventional, and 
really adorn the book. 


Additions to The Music Lover’s Library 
Two new volumes in The Music Lover's Library 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25 each) 
have appeared. First, William F. Apthorp’s Zhe 
Opera Past and Present. \n this his latest contri- 
bution to the literature of music will be found the 
story of the evolution of the opera, rather than a mere 
historical sketch consisting only of names, dates, and 
operatic events. An interesting preface is followed 
by a chapter entitled ‘‘ Beginnings ;"' then we are 
led through the story down to the present, with the 
interpolation of a chapter on ‘‘ The Development of 
the Art of the Opera Singer."’ 
Peri's preface to ‘‘ Euridice,"’ 
to ‘ Alceste."’ 
" portraits, 





An appendix includes 
and Gluck's preface 
The illustrations consist of eight 


The other volume in this uniform series is Choirs 
and Choral Music, by Arthur Mees, The author 
aptly remarks that for more than fifteen hundred 
years after the dawn of the Christian era the practice 
of music as an art was monopolized by the Church, 
and, as the church discountenanced instrumental 
music, the history of choral music during that period 
is the history of music itself. The opening chapter is 
devoted to music among the Hebrews and Greeks. 
The subject is pursued chronologically, and includes 
most interesting accounts of ‘‘ The Mystery,’ ‘‘ The 
Oratorio,'’ ‘* Other Choral Forms,’ ‘¢ Amateur Choral 
Culture in Germany, England, and America,’’ with a 
concluding and eminently practical chapter on ‘‘ The 
Chorus and the Chorus Conductor.’ The usual 
number of portraits is given, and an ample index is 
added. 


Joachim’s Life Story 

Those who are fortunate enough to have heard 
Joseph Joachim play, and every other lover of the art 
of the violinist, should welcome the biography of 
that eminent virtuoso, under the title Joseph Joachim, 
by Andreas Moser, which has now appeared in Eng- 
lish dress (imported by Charles Scribner's Sons. $6). 
For more than fifty years he has been before the pub- 
lic, and has had intimate relations with the foremost 
musicians of his time. To those who object to the 
publication of the biography of a man before his 
decease, the fact that many of these relations are 


recorded, and also much pertaining to contemporary 
music and musicians, should make the book accept- 
able. The translation appears to have been excel- 
lently done, and the volume is adorned with a 
number of portraits and facsimiles of musical manu- 
script. 


A Composer's Struggles and Successes 
Albett Lortzing is not a name so familiar to the 
general public as that of Richard Wagner, yet in the 
list of works performed in 1899 at the Royal Opera 
House in Dresden, Lortzing stood next to Wagner in 
the number of representations, A pamphlet bearing 
the title A/ert Lortzing, giving a sketch of his life, 
by C. A. Webster (New York : Novello, Ewer & Co. 
20 cents), has been issued with the purpose of giving 
whatever proceeds may result from its sale towards a 
monument to be erected in Berlin to Lortzing’s mem- 
ory. The sketch of the composer's life is like that 
of so many others, —the story of continued struggles, 
lack of public appreciation, and unselfish efforts for 
the sake of art. A closing page gives some main facts 
in Lortzing’s life, and the dates of the first represen- 
tations of his principal works. 
Shakespeare in Music 
The musical allusions found in the works of Shake- 
speare have had great attraction for many. To the 
general reader, and, in some cases, even to the musi- 
cian cultivated in his art, these allusions have not 
always been intelligible because they referred to 
practices which are now obsolete. It has remained 
for Louis C. Elson, in his Shakespeare in Music 
(Boston : L. C. Page & Co. $2), to give us what may 
be considered the most exhaustive work on this sub- 
ject that has yet appeared, The arrangement he has 
made of his material is, in broad outline, the consid- 
ering, first, of the musical instruments mentioned, 
and afterwards the vocal music.: Many obscure 
places have been made clear. Not the least of the 
noteworthy features of the book is the original music 
of many of the songs in the plays, as well as other 
music. A number of portraits and pictures illustrate 
the volume, which is handsomely printed. 
Hugh Clarke’s Interesting Essays 
We are indebted to Dr. Hugh A. Clarke for an- 
other volume of essays, Highways and Byways of 
Music (Boston ; Silver, Burdett, & Co. 75 cents), 
issued in uniform style with his former attractive 
book, Music and the Comrade Arts. This new work 
contains six essuys, which, if possible, are of even 
greater interest than the previous collection. In the 
first essay, ‘‘Some Musical Myths,’’ attention is 
called to the curious fact that many of the musical 
myths present some connection between music and 
water. The second essay, ‘‘Some Facts in the Growth 
of Music,"’ is really a graphic presentation of the evo- 
lution of the art. The essay ‘‘ Literary Men and 
Music*’ is a plea for the recognition, on the part of 
literary men, that music is a ‘‘ great art.’’ Earnest 
musicians might well wish that all laymen should be 
compelled to read this essay. The contents of the 
three remaining essays are sufficiently indicated by 
their titles, ‘‘ Some Curiosities of Musical History,’’ 
‘*The Teutonic Element in Music,’’ and ‘* Modern 
Tendencies in Music.’’ 
Madame Marchesi on Singing 
Ten Singing Lessons, by Mathilde Marchesi (New 
York : Harper & Brothers. $1.50), is the gathering 
into a volume of ten articles which have appeared in 
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Harper's Bazaar. The reader must not expect .a 
series of ten practical lessons, arranged progressively, 
and designed to attain a certain measure of technical 
skill. The ten lessons are rather ten chats to those who 
wish to be, or are, on the road to become singers. A 
great deal of good advice is given, and many hints, the 
value of which may be estimated by the legitimate 
authority with which Madame Marchesi speaks as 
possibly the foremost teacher of the day. There is a 
laudatory preface by Madame Melba, one of the 
author's most distinguished pupils, and a valuable 
introduction by W. J. Henderson, the well-known 
writer and critic. The frontispiece is a portrait of 
Marchesi and Melba together. 


A Score of Great Musicians 

Miss Anna Alice Chapin's Masters of Music (New 
York : Dodd, Mead, & Co. $1.50) is a presentation 
in popular form of the lives of a score of great 
musicians. No new material is offered, and no 
original research appears to have been made, the in- 
tention being rather to dress the sketches in such a 
pleasant garb that they may attract the young student 
or music-lover, and stir-his ambition to further in- 
quiry. For this they are well adapted. The lives of 
twenty musicians are briefly given, beginning with 
Palestrina and ending with Wagner. At the close of 
each sketch a list of the most famous compositions is 
given. Eight conventional portraits illustrate the 
volume. 


Music in the Church 

Musical Ministries in the Church, by Waldo Selden 
Pratt, Mus. D. (New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. $1), is the collection and revision of a series of 
lectures delivered by the author before the faculty and 
students of McCormick Theological Seminary in Chi- 
cago. Dr. Pratt is professor of music and hymnology 
in Hartford Theological Seminary, and his opinions on 
the subject in which he is a specialist are entitled to 
the highest consideration, The first section, ‘‘ Re- 
ligion and the Art of Music,’ treats of the connection 
between religion and music, and the relation of each 
to the other. The next section considers ‘‘ Hymns 
and Hymn-singing,’’ then a long section is devoted to 
the Choir, followed by.a chapter on the Organ and 
the Organist, the book being concluded by a chapter 
on ‘‘ The Minister's Responsibility.’’ The earnest- 
ness and sincerity of the author is in evidence through- 
out the entire work ; and while the ideals which he 
sets up of the ministry of music in the church are 
‘such as, perhaps, can rarely be attained, yet one is 
compelled to admit their truthfulness. It is a book 
which every minister striving for the best presentation 
of public worship might read with profit, and on the 
other hand equal good should accrue to every earnest 
organist or choirmaster who gives it thoughtful con- 
sideration. Three appendices give bibliographies ot 
the subject, and are of value to the student. 


The Bache Brother Musicians 

The life story of two English musicians not well 
known, and yet perhaps not entirely unfamiliar in this 
country, is given under the title of Brother Musicians 
(New York: James Pott & Co. $1.50). The mu- 
sicians are Francis Edward Bache, who died in 1858, 
at the early age of twenty-five, and his younger brother, 
who died in 1888. The biographies are sympatheti- 
cally written by their sister, Miss Constance Bache. 
The older brother gave promise of being a repre- 
sentative English composer. The younger brother is 
perhaps most distinctively known as the propagandist 
in England of the works of Liszt, whose pupil he was. 
Outside of the interest which attaches to the life of 
any earnest worker in the musical profession the book 
is valuable, first, with regard to the views expressed 
by Edward Bache, whose brief period of activity oc- 
curred at the time when Wagner's theories were being 
promulgated ; second, with regard to the glimpses of 
contemporary musical life, and particularly- of the 
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characteristics of Liszt; which are pre- 
sented in the longer life of the younger 
brother, Walter Bache. The illustra- 
tions, sixteen in number, are of special 
interest. 
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The Reformation Dawn. 
ter, D.D. Philadelphia: 
Publication Society. 


The Lutheran 
40 cents. 


By F. V. N. Pain- | 


The Protestant Church in Germany: A | 


General Survey. By Professor George H 
Schodde, Ph.D. Philadelphia Lutheran 
Publication Society. 40 cents. 


Dr. Painter has already done good | 
service by his work on Luther's relation 
to education. . In this little book he 
gives an excellent summary of the more 
palpable causes which led to the break 


of the Teutonic peoples from the Latin | 
Church,—church abuses, the Wycliffite | 
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BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT. 
Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 


conflict with the Publishers idea of the general | 


make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position without extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. 
For all advertising conditioned on an appearance 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
For inside-page positions, om orders of less than 





$1,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to | 
the regular rate will be charged. All adver- | 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, | 


wording, and display. Advertisers are free 
to examine the subscription list at any time. 
For Terms of Subscription, see page 728. 





California-Oregon Excursions. 
in the year. 


Every day 


Pullman and Tourist Sleeping Cars to points 
in California and Oregon daily. 
conducted excursions from Chicago to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and Portland, leav- 
ing Chicago on Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
Lowest rates. Shortest time on the road. 
Finest scenery. Inquire of your nearest 
ticket agent, or write W. A. Cox, 601 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








The Chicago Union Pacific and, 
North-Western Line runs through first-class | 





Northfield 
Echoes 


You have noticed from time 
to time our advertisements of 
the first three numbers. 


Fourth Number 
Now Ready 


Don't miss the best. Only 
35 cents, postpaid, or, better 
still, if you have not already 
subscribed, send us $1.00 for 
the four numbers giving the 
best addresses of the Northfield 
Summer Conferences. Address 
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Are you as well 
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as you would like to be about new books 


helpful to Sunday- 


school workers, ministers, and other Bible 
If you will send your name and 
address to CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons, De- 
partment of Christian Literature, 153 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, they will send you an 
illustrated circular which will be of interest 
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the Study of the Bible 


If you are, the most satisfactory results can be secured through systematic reading of THE BIBLICAL 
WORLD, the only popular illustrated monthly magazine devoted exclusively to the study of the Bible 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
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than an ar t of 1 words set toa 
senseless jingle You will not be safe in maki 





ur 
a till you Wp} received our oe ae 
es n cents we will send you sam- 
oy of five pono Three cantatas will be cent hed, 
or examination, to be paid for only if retained. 
108 Washington St 1§0 sth Ave. 
Chicago ew York. 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST 


CHRISTMAS 
CAROL SERVICE 


Issued this year, send two-cent stamp for sam- 
ple copy, to Leaflet Department, Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


__FOR ¢ CHRISTMAS 


of Many Nations. By Kath- 
a rite vis. 25 cents. 
The Children’. . ‘essiah The nent Child in 
Art, —— sod b0 B ofer). ro 
The Story of iy. RL L Feichen and J. B 
e! 

The abo oo id receipt of 
marked orice, ier eicloSacel Cictotmas stean, 
anthems 

SLAYTON F. 'SUMMY CO., Publishers 
20 Wabeoe Ave., Chicago 
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SANTA CLAUS’ 
| Christinus Cantata for children bp we ei H. Gavriel 
The best he has written. 30 cents; $8.00 per dozen, 


not pre d 

Cc TMAS JOY. A new Concert Exercise 
for children, by Harteough and Fillmore. A su 
plement contains yy etc. Scents; 50 cen’ 


r dozen 7 100, paid. 
re MROrrA TE Ss. DIALOGUES & SONGS 
Ne. 6. by Chas. M yiimom 10 cents. 

A CHARITY CONSCIENCE. an Allegory 


co 
for roight girls (no music), by A.C. Barnes. 10 cents. 
E ROSTRU h ~e Recttatione, Dia- 


logues, Motion Son for child aed 
H. Beery 


ochoew. es cially. the H 25 cen 
- BA HEE. Christmas ya 
(ounnva) by Danks. 10 cents. 
An Oratorio Cantata for 





ISRAEL. 
Choirs and Choral Societies, by Chas. H. Gabriel. 
30 cents. 





SAUL, K sng of Israel. A Dramatic Cantata 
for Choirs and Choral Societies, by Chas. H. Gabriel. 


5 cents. 
TRIUMPHANT PRAISE. A new Anthem 
| Book, easy grade, rousing music, by Fred A. Fill- 


~ 


| mon. 75 cen 
LE CHOIR Ne. 3. Gospel Songs for Men's 
Velen #. Gabriel. 15 cents. 
WOMEN’S OLR Ne. 3. Gospel Songs for 
Women's Voices, Gabriel. 15 cents. 
Send for our catalogue of Christmas Music—Con- 
fey arenes, Cantatas, Anthems, eet Solos, 


FILLMORE BROS. ,'00 biti 
CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


Two beautiful Christmas Services for Sunday- 
schools, by Adam rjcibel, . Frank Lehman, and 
others, entitled ** The Promise Fulfilled’” and 
“* The Infant King,’ Entirely new, attractive, 
choice, om not too difficult. 5 cts. each ; per roo, 
prepaid For 19 cts. we send both services, together 
with two famous 1900 services 


A NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA 


by Adam Geibel, entitled ** Christmas with the 
xies.’’ Merry choruses, solos, pleasing and humor- 
ous features, for few or many children. 30 cts. per 
copy (for so cts we send this with another cantata, 
‘Christmas a Day Late’’): $3 per dozen. 


THREE BEAUTIFUL SOLOS 
by Adam Geibel will be mailed to any address for one 
dollar Each a Bem of vocal art; namely, “The 
Three Visions,” “ ‘The Pilgrim’s Dream,’ ‘and “In 
Old Judea.” State if for high or low voice. 


A New Kind of a Sunday-School Hymn-Book 
entitled ** Uplifted Voices,’’ sent for 30 cts, in- 
cluding two Christmas services. Money refunded if 

ok is returned in one week. 15,000 copies sold in 
| twelve weeks Write for free specimen pages. 


GEIBEL & LEHMAN, Publishers 
1022 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 











Christmas Services 


The Hall-Mack Co.'s services are surpassingly 
beautiful and brilliant this year. A greater variety 
than ever. Any school may be suited. anuing 
from the very easy to those of sparklin pee od 

e 





None hard. All easy to learn. A delight to t 

scholars. Send for samples. 

Messiah’s Kingdom Samples of 

Gift Divine in oe tg | 
any three, 
toc. in 

| Good Tidings of Great Joy } stamps. 


Price, $4.00 per hundred, postpaid. 


Our new concert eanpnen for children is entitled 
nta's Surprise, by J. Lincoln Hal! and Irvin H. 
ack. New ideas, ‘striking, original. 25 cts. ber copy. 
| Other children’s cantatas for Christmas : ta’s 


cis cts. pd trip i9 Oia Chris. 2s 25 cts. oad 


jor our 
ASE - (et gee. Regt 








Yuletide’s Blessing 


cents each ; 


Prophecy’s Fulfillment *+°° P=" °° 
Santa’s Trades Carnival j°o' "°°; 
A charming cantata by Ida Scott Taylor. 

SEND - Ht complete ies % 


10 CENTS Sadiene anlar inte samples. 
MacCalia & Co., 249 Dock Street, Philadelphia 


THY K | N@comern 


A gem service for Christmas, by Judefind and 
James. 15 cents will give you one year's sub- 
scription to The Program, including 
this service, or five cents a single copy. 

John J. Hood, 1024 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia ; 38 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


Bethlehem, Glory to God; 
Christmas, and Joybells 


Four new corciess » y George C. Hugg. Exceedingly 

beautiful, striki original. An expert writes : 

“ Have Pf - 2 i Cmemey new -* this 
am com urs at 

end 10 cents for Sow whe named end a enntetn. -~ 








exami: 








Jn ordering goods, or in enable inquiry concerm- 
ing anything advertised inthis pager, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement m The Sunday School Times 
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Che Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, November 2, 1901 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage : 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 

1 One copy, or any number of copies 
$ .00 less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. 
ve 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 
Additions may be made at any 
Additions time to a club—such additional 
subscriptions to expire at the same time with the club 
as originally ordered, andl the rate to be the propor- 
tionate share of the Yearly club rates in force at the 
time the addition is made. 
Subscribers to whom the paper is 
How Papers jnaiied, separately, at the rate ot 
are $. oo of 75 — a year, can have 
the address changed at any time 
Addressed without charge. 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. 
Enough » tna of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free, upon application 


“ 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Potte and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, ‘London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subsc riptions at “ie above rates, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
scribers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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REACH. 


CAUSE of its low price Ivory Soap is 


of all. Besides its low 
advantage that it is 
sO many varied uses; 


it will do the work of a half dozen kinds 


for a special purpose. 


IVORY SOAP IS 99*#% PER CENT. PURE. 








to 6 % interest, without default 


of po or interest, is the record of our 22 

ears of placing choice first-mortgage real-estate 

oans. Throw th the long and severe financial de- 

essions our first-mortgage loans, carefully selected, 

| een stood secure without loss to a single customer. 

Write to us for our list of loans in the Sitckwany belt 

of ‘Texas and in Oklahoma, and for the causes and 

proofs of our success in the trying period between 
1878-1901. LOANS GUARANTEED. 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
_Baltits Building, Philadeiphie, Pa. 














In Actual Use 


‘*T want to emphasize the value of this 
book, since I know it “fre experi- 


xford Bible are 
. On the 


ence. The helps of the 
really what they are called. 


whole, I think it is the best for the average 
teacher."’"—Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler. 
For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 


American 


Oxford University Press $755 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 











RAPID BIBLE STUDY by mail, leading to di- 
loma and degree. Catalogue free. wre greet. 
c.f Burton, Christian University, Canton, Mo. 


THE HOLY BIBLE 


Newly edited by the American Revision Committee, | 
| A. D. 1901, being the 


American Standard 
Edition of the 


REVISED 
BIBLE 


Lon Primer type, references, to 
dings, and indexed bi le 
Bibles contain “ 


Helps” 
Alphabetical Order. Au styles and prices. 
i ‘or sale by all booksellers, or send for catalogue to 


Thos. Nelsen & & Nelson & Sens., +» Pubs., 37-42 E. r8th St., N.Y. 








Prices from rs Pte to 
"s 


Seven Per Cent 


Cumulative Preferred Stock of the Granby Cot- 
ton Mills of Columbia, S. C., is now offered at 
i 106 and accrued interest, We can highly recom- 
| mend this stock for safety and satisfactory inter- 
| est returns. We have a number of other good 
investment stocks. Rae Jom list. 


Hugh Barkers, 
Wilm --tAS oN OeR Carolina. 




















- AMERICAN 


| Fire Insurance Company, 
Nes, 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


Church h Parnishings 


THe, SEMUNE_MEMEELY BELLS 


The most perfect, highest class bells in the your 
| Meneely & Co., Waterviiet, West Troy P. O., 


‘CHURCH BELLS co 


Best Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price. 


MoSHANE Sait FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. 
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YOU CAN PLAY THEM 
WITHOUT LEARNING 
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CHURCH BAND OF PATERSON, N. J. 


The Wonderful Zobo 


A REAL NOVELTY FOR ENTER- 
TAINMENTS AND PARTIES 





The most extraordinary musical instru- 
ment ever produced, so constructed that it 
amplifies and changes the human voice so 
wonderfully as to make it strange, weird 
and.unnatura! beyond all comprehension. 
It seems impossible for it to accomplish so 
much. It gives you the vocal power of 
ten giants, yet its music may be softened 
to the cooing of a dove. Money and 
music-making feature for CHURCH 
CHOIRS and other Concerts. SING 
INTO MOUTH-PIECE, ZOBO DOES 
THE REST. 

25c. SPECIAL OFFER.—To intro- 
duce the wonderful ZOBO we will send 





one carefully packed, together with our 
handsomely illustrated catalogue, prepaid 
for 25c, Warranted just as represented 
or money cheerfully refunded. 


STRAUSS MFG. CO. 
142-146 W. 14TH ST., DEPT. 21, NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page 727) 
and Hussite movements, the Mystics, 
the revival of learning, the national an 
tipathies to the imperial papacy. Hx 
concludes with an account of the open 
ing scenes of the struggle. He hardly 
seems to realize the contrast between 
Wycliffe and Luther as between a revo 
lutionist and a reformer, or the extent o: 


| Huss’s literary obligations to the Eng- 
lishman. 


He, of course, repeats the 
myth about Luther on the Scala Santa : 
even Baur of Tiibingen does that. An 
he has not mastered the situation whic! 
led to the sale of indulgences in 1516-17 
or the relation of electoral Saxony to tha. 
business. Professor Schodde’s usefu! 
handbook gives the first chapter to ; 
rapid summary of the history, reserving 
the rest to what the Germans call sta¢is- 
ttk. Hegivesaclear and fairly adequate 
account of the government of the Ger 
man churches, the forms of doctrine the) 
use, the theological teaching of the vari 
ous schools, and their relations to th 
Roman Catholic Church and to missio: 
work at home and abroad. He write: 
from the standpoint of an orthodox Lu 
theran and a lover of the Fatherland 
and sees the situation in the most favora 
ble light. He claims that a larger pro 
portion of the people of Germany ar 
in active relations with the Protesta 
churches than is the case in America. 





b 4 
The Second Book of Birds. By Olive Thorn 
Miller. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, é 
Co. $t1, net. 


Sympathy, sense, and science mighi 
be called the characteristics of Olive 
Thorne Miller's half-dozen or so book: 
on birds. This does not mean to cal 
her work science, but it does credit i 
with systematized knowledge... This fa- 
vorite author's new book, The Seconc 
Book of Birds, is a worthy addition t« 
the set. In it she has selected the mos: 
common or typical species of each family, 
and chosen those which représent dif 
ferent sections of the country. It i: 
good to see the author's open hostility t 
that ‘‘exaggeration and sensationalisn 
in writing of birds’’ which has too ofter 
passed for the loving study of them. Shx« 
well says that ‘‘much harm has been 
done by guessing at a bird’s motives, 


chief.'"" This is good enough for chil 
study! Exquisitely illustrated, both i 
black-and-white and in colors. 


< 


The Business Man’s Religion. By Amos R 
Wells. New York and Chicago: Flen 
ing H. Revell Co. 50 cents. 


It will be remembered that Mr. Well 
contributed a series of articles to tl 
pages of The Sunday School Times o: 
the subject of the religion of the busine: 
man. These have been gathered t 
gether and put in book form, as the 
deserved to be, and the result is chapte: 
on the business man’s life in the churcl 
prayer-meeting, Sunday-school, offic: 
and home. The author states his belic 
that ‘‘ this book would interest any busi 
hess man, because it does not deal i: 
theories, but in facts; and becaise i 
describes in every case ho ideal activit: 





( Continued on page 729) 


and assuming always that he is in mis- 
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childre 
also a blessing, as its 
delicious flavor makes 
the operation of clean- 
ing their teeth a pleasure 
to them. 
Price, 25c. at Druggists. 
Beautiful booklet containing valu- 
able information on the care of chil- 
dren’s teeth mailed free. 


Address, 
E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass, 








Oysterettes 


An Ovster Cracker 
with a taste to it. 














Light on the 
Story of Jonah 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


Dr. Trumbull bri 
many interesting 


of the Bible. 


publishers. 
VU THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co. 
1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia 





The story of Jonah, or anything tending 
toward an explanation of it, has a claim 
upon the attention of every Bible-reader. 
to bear upon it 
instructive facts 
worthy of the consideration of all readers 


19 pages (5% 7% inches), with illus- 
trations. Price, 20 cents. For sale by 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 


(Continued from page 728) 

or expression of religion, but the actual 
methods of work and modes of Christian 
expression I have observed among some 
of the most successful business men of 
the day.’’ The interest aroused by the 
appearance of these chapters in the 
Times ought to bring them many new 
readers among business men. 


a4 


The “How” Series: How to Play ; How to 
Work; How to Study; By Amos R. 
Wells. Boston and Chicago : United So- 
oy of Christian Endeavor, 75 cents 
each. 


No one knows how to play, how to 
work, or how to study, better. than the 
managing editor of The Christian En- 
deavor World. Therefore he has a right 
to speak on these subjects which are so 
often inquired into, Professor Wells 
knows how to write interestingly, as well 
as instructively, and he has done young 
people a service in these little studies on 
the practical problems of life which have 
to be solved before life can mean much 
to any one. 


<9 


Books Received 


October 21 to October 28 

The Baker & Taylor Company, New York 
Children’s Health, The. By Florence Hull 

Winterburn. $1.25, net. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York 

Ministry of Comfort, The. By J. R. Mil- 

ler. $1. 

Doubleday, Page, & Co., New York 

Road to Frontenac, The. By Samuel Merwin. 


1.50. 
Etiquette for All Occasions. By Mrs. Burton 
Kingsland. $1.50, net. 


The Grafton Press, New York 

Old Times in Dixie Land. By Caroline E, 
Merrick, $1.50. 

Harper & Brothers, New York 
Spanish-American War, The. By R. A. Alger. 
| $2.50, net. 

Hodder & Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London 


Self-Educator in English Composition, The. 
By G. H. Thornton, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


Little, Brown, & Co.,. Boston 


Maids and Matrons of New France. 
Sifton Pepper. $1.50, net. 


Lothrop Publishing Company, Boston 
Caleb Wright. By John Habberton. $1.50. 

The Macmillan Company, New York 
William Shakespeare: Poet, Dramatist, and 


Man. By Hamilton Wright Mabie. $2. 
New Americans, The. By Alfred Hodder. 
McClure, Phillips, & Co., New York 
Lincoln, and Other Poems. By Edwin Mark- 

ham. §$1, net. 
Wall Street Stories. By Edwin Lefévre. $1.2 
Princess of the Purple Palace, The. By Wil- 
liam Murray Graydon. $1.10, net. 
By Bread Alone. By I. K. Friedman. £1.50. 
Methodist Episcopal Book Rooms. 
Philadelphia 
In Memoriam of President McKinley. By J. E. 
Ayars. 12 cents; 12 copies for $1. 
HoughtonsMiffiin, & Co., Boston 
Lighthouse Village, A. By Louise Lyndon 
Binley. $1.25. 

Her Sixteenth Year. By Helen Dawes Brown, 
$1, net. 

Riverside Biographical Series : 
Washington Irving. By Henry W. Boyntoa. 
Alexander Hamilton. By Charles A. Conant. 


By Mary 


65 cents, net, each. 
Fieming H. Revell Company, New York 
Gist of the Lesson, The. 1902. By R. A. 

Torrey. 25 cents. 
Winsome Womanhood. By Margaret E. 
Sangster. $2.50, net. 
Lore of Cathay, The. By W. A. P. Martin, 
D.D., LL.D. $2.50. 
Man from Glengarry, The. By Ralph Con- 
ner. $1.50. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 
Son of Satsuma, A. By Kirk Munroe. §r, net. 
Lives of the Hunted. By Ernest Seton- 
Thompson. $1.75, net. 


Life of Robert Louis Stevenson, The. By 











Graham Balfour. 


Ina2vols. $4, net, per set. 
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cow. 


Great 


RALPH CONNOR’S MOST CONSPICUOUS AND SUBSTANTIAL WORK 


The Man from Glengarry 


12mo, cloth, decorated. $1.50. 


The half million or more admirers of Ralph Connor's inimitable miners of ‘‘ Black Rock,” and 

s of “The Sky Pilot,” will give cordial welcome to his /umébgrmen 
orthland, its rough-hewn shanties and log-jams, but not so wild as the tumult in the hearts. 
The strong current of the river farther down was not more mighty in its peace than those same hearts 
under the influence of a woman, an angel of mercy to the hardy pioneers 


FIRST EDITION, 60,000 COPIES 
ge 


A TALE OF THE OTTAWA. 


It is a wild scene in the 








By ROBERT EB. SPEER 
Christ and Life 


16mo, cloth, gilt top. $1.00, net (Postage 7c ) 
Written in Mr. Speer’s characteristic fervent style 
It bears on the point of relation of Christian faith to 
the daily life. It will undoubtedly prove the devo- 
tional gift-book of the season 


By AMOS R WELLS 
The Cheer Book 


A story of Daily Optimism. A qpematien, verse or 
prose. from different authors, for each day of the 
year 12mo cloth net, $1.00 (Postage. 7c.) 
Professor Wells has-an‘exceptional gift in teachin; 
every-day life -These *’ heart gleams of light’’ wi 
scatter the darkness of those struggling against 
Geccincs and melancholy as they have scattered 





By MARGARET B. SANGSTER 
Winsome Womanhood 


New edition de luxe, 8vo, cloth, $2.50, net _(Post- 
age. tsc.) With illuminated pages and many 
extra illustrations in ia b W B Dver 


Original edition 12mo, cloth, $1.2 
Its remarkable popularity has caused the publish- 
ers to issue a specially artistic edition, greatly en- 
larged, and embodying all of the latest improvements 
and excellences of modern book-making. 


By MARGARET BE. SANGSTER 
Lyrics of Love 
oO rth and Home and Pield and Garden. 
corated 12mo, cloth, $1.25, net. ( Postage, 7c.) 
The style of the book is in keeping with the poems, 
dainty, restful to the eye, and comfortable to hold 


Soft tinted paper; quiet, yet rich, ornamentations 
help to make it a most attractive gift-book. 





expectancy and holds the interest 


literary art. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ‘THE CAPTAIN OF THE JANIZARIES” 


DEBORAH: 


By JAMES M. LUDLOW. Illustrated. 


PATTERSON DU BOIS says: ** The story is clean, dignified, informing, and elevating. It is 
full of the color that characterizes, the light and hade that emphasize and the movement that awakens 
I 2 he conscientious limning of historical personages, as well as his- 

torical events, in graphic phrasing, alone gives the book a place among the historical novels that have a 
strong claim for permanency.... The plot is ingenious and skilfully unfolded. . . . It is a work of 


“A THRILLING ROMANCE OF A THRILLING TIME.” 


A Tale of the Times 
of Judas Maccabaeus 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 








By NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS 
David, the Poet and King 


The Romance and Tragedy of His Career and Fall, 
and the Glory of His Kecovery. Illustrated by 
Louis Rhead. 10mo, cloth, 75 cts.. net. (Post- 
age. 7 cents.) 

“ An essay giving the result of careful and intelli- 

gent study of the career of David Ali the romance, 

tragedy, and pathos of his career are g hically re- 
lated in clear-cut narrative style ”’— ’. Times. 


By CHARLES H. PARKHURST, D.D. 
The Sunny Side of Christianity 


16mo, cloth, net, 6oc. (Postage, 7c.) 
Sats tate Se vaqious naens ane re ~ ya of Love 
ctica ife, as theory and ¢ ence 
pe a lubricanc, as a Taeane of knowing. It fas all of 
Dr. Parkhurst’s liarly vivid style, with a sweet- 
ness and eve y-day 





By FRANKLIN WELLS CALKINS 


My Host, the Enemy 
And Other Tales of the Northwest. 
cloth, gilt top. $1.50. 

Tales of a borderman, fresh and crisp, and intensely 
interesting The stories are full of he wild, free air 
of the prairie, the scent of the forest. A book that 
the boy as well as the boy’s father will relish. 


I2mo, 


AMY LE FEUVRE’S BEST WORK SINCE 
‘“ PROBABLE SONS ” 


CHERRY 


The Cumberer That Bore Fruit. 12mo, cloth, 
$x, net. (Postage, 8c.) 

Not only does each character live, but the reader 
lives with them. Stacy, Phil, Bonnie, and C 6 
These are but few of them. You will know them ai 
and love them when you are through. 





SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED LIST OF HOLIDAY BOOKS 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


New York: 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 63 Washington St. 


Toronto: 27 Richmond St., W. 














the Authorized Version and 


NOW 








inch in thickness. 


or more, 40 cents each. 


The Sunday School Times Co. PiiNiue. Pe. 


for 1902 is almost ready to go to press. 
and it is not practicable to get out a second edition after the 
first is exhaustéd, it would be well to send in your orders now. 
Delivery will be made in ample time for use as a Christmas gift. 
This little book contains the text of all the lessons (in both 


Version) in the International Series, with lesson titles and Golden 
Texts, and with fifty-two blank pages for nctes. 
ORDER _ The complete lesson text, as selected by the Lesson 
Committee, is used in this book, and not a mere 
portion, as printed in the ordinary lesson help. 
Just the thing for convenient use when the 
Bible or lesson help is not at hand, 
have the book with one at all times. Spare moments may thus 
be utilized in studying ‘‘ next Sunday's lesson.”’ 
Bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and gold. 
2% >X+ inches. About 263 pages, measuring, with covers, 4 
Single copy, by mail, 25 cents; five 
or more, 20 cents. Bound in fine leather, 50 cents; five 


The Pocket Edition 
of the 


International Lessons 


As the edition is limited, 


Standard American Revised 





Its size makes it possible to 


Size, 
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The International Bible 
Reading Association 
A Letter from its Secretary 


To THE EDITOR OF 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, 





Your readers are always glad to 


know of any helpful plan for Bible study, ust 
and if I venture to draw attention to such Best in and in quent —-corrae pe a an nar makes 20 ¢ 
a plan I am emboldened to do so by the oes its work quickly, casily ye 


experience of twenty years, and the grow- 
ing interest so constantly shown from the 
beginning until now. 

The International Bible Reading Asso- 

| ciation has been in operation since 1882, 
|and every year, without exception, has 
His tools are bright as hie renews. | largely increased its membership. In 
To leave them stained were indiscreet, the present day, when, like the ancient 
For folks would then abstain from meat, Athenians, men are craving for ‘‘some 
And so he brightens his trade you know, new thing,’’ it speaks well for an organi- 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. | zation that, after the test of two decades, it 
° | has in one year increased its membershi 

There is no appetizer like cleanly} | 1, over Coan and now includes foal 
surroundings. hat is why the But-f | sheds ouliens OF aiciliiba uid’ 
cher keeps his tools and every part of} | eee. oa \ , we 
his shop spick and span. It's as true} | No plan of reading will be in all cases 
fof the home: shining cooking utensils the best, but the International Bible 
and table furniture give arelish tothe] | Reading Association offers its aid chiefly 
plainest meal, and a cake of to Sunday-school teachers and scholars, 


busy people, and others who need some 
SA POl fe) practically useful plan for daily devo- 
tional purposes. Its daily portions are 


in plain ‘sight guarantees thet orey very carefully selected, ona ore a Scrip- . 
thing about the kitchen wi clean] | ture commentary on the International , ” 

as a new penny. Lesson, while the ‘‘Hints'’ on each Spoons and Forks in 1847 ROGERS BROS. Are Made te Match 
day's reading, issued free to members, 

are treasured by many as of the highest these fancy pieces, and can be supplied atany time. If you wish table silver, includ- 
value and decidedly helpful. The read- ing Carving Sets and all sizes of knives, Forks and Spoons in one pattern, purchase 
the ‘1847 Rogers Bros.” ware—“Silver Plate that Wears."’ Start with a few pieces, add 


ings are already given in your colum 

—. hich tye tt Fa se iud eo others at your convenience, and you will be surprised how easily and quickly your 
GO. OG. hei . f y " h . YJ ‘BE S table will be suppliedjwith all the necessary articles in the best grade of silver plate 

their usefulness, but there is a distinct made. Be sure that the complete trade mark is ‘1847 Rogers Bros."’ Leading deal- 


MADE BY PROPRIETORS OF “RISING SUN STOVE POLISH.” 








This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 




















advantage in becoming a meméer of the | ers can supply you. 
Association. Send for Catalogue W. Made by 
Each member receives a certificate of INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co., Successor to MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 








membership for the year, together with 
monthly and quarterly helps, end in ad- | 
dition there is the sentiment of com- | = 
: radeship, uniting the readers in some 
—— sixty different countries as Bible students 
roast, sain Soca oa for dainty and sharers in each other's prayers. 
e Enterprise Food Chopper saves money Your columns might be filled with testi- 
Se rang waste spatann Whee ia Ge hiseoen monies to the benefit received in study, 
ibs and in not a few cases leading to con- 
version, but the following from Dr. J. R. 
Miller will perhaps suffice : 














B&B 


4 specials 
| —goods of intrinsic merit—that will bring a 
lot of extra business—and save you money 
on every yard. 

150 different shades plain, solid-color Taf- 
feta Silks, 65c. @ yard—practically any 
shade you want—also white. Not the sleazy 








Let me wish you the greatest blessing in all 
the noble work you are doing. People need 
idance even in the reading of the Bible, 


‘housands of Christians who earnestly desire The guarantee accompanying every FE! ui ‘ : a] 
to make the most of this blessed Book get aa, ee, plete. protection to the pork a — Ramet es 
very little from it, because they do not know or workmanship. Every |= - a eae Pe —— ae ys peg 
how to read it. The help your Association is | We ve ever known to this, for anything like 

is easy to use, can’t iving, in marking out the course, year by year, | a8 good, is 75¢. P ‘ 
break or rust. Ch for devout students, is invaluable. 42 inch All-Wool Black Cheviots, 3§c. a 


coarse or fine. 


ELGIN 
Watch 


Faithfully yours, yard. 
J. R. MILLER. 50 inch All-Wool 75c. Black Cheviots, 
The best method of working is by the §0c. a yard. 


58 inch All-Wool Dollar Black Cheviots, 


appointment of a ‘‘ branch secretary’’ 65c. a yard 








in the church or Sunday-school, whose watch factory in thew ; , 

oe ‘ : : “ Elgin” All values far beyond any ordinary mer- 
duty it will be to enrol members and to cngraved’on the works” Boobies’ chandising. : ; t 
correspond with the ‘‘ district secretary,’’ Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. Special Holiday Catalogue ready—see that 


| from whom membership cards will be 


we send you a copy. 
obtained. Members of branches sub- 
























scribe three cents annually,—an insig- BOGGS & BUHL } 
’ Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


———— ——_—__—_—— me 


nificant amount when compared with 
the advantages received. Fuller infor- 
mation and circulars for distribution will 
be sent free by either of the following 
district secretaries : Miss E. McClintock, 
2045 Wood Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 





thing: prejudice, 
eeps some women 
from using PEARL 
INE. kbp think, 
—y- if it acts on 
dirt so strong- 




















ly, it must sylvania ; Mr. F. A. Foster, 150 North 

aes the Cherry Street, Nashville, Tennessee ; qriizest,Kait Underwear in the world, for | 

clothes. Soap Mrs. E. W. Salter, 25 South Mozart|} gomem amet og —— yee 

and rubbing Street, Chicago, Illinois; Miss H. B. sees ce toe NOVELTY KNITTIRG OO. Be ‘ 
— so Sn Chaddock, 409 Hague Street, West Ho- | anes edie . Gee ae 




















boken, New Jersey; Mr. Alfred Day, | 
54 Home Bank Building, Detroit, Michi- Educational _——————____—— 
gan, or Mr. W. Shaw, Tremont Temple, In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 


Boston, Massachusetts. DO NOT STAMMER | cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 


Yours faithfully, so, one eee © oe py me an will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
CHARLES WATERS, Hon. Sec. 


book. _E. S. Johnston, President and Founder, Phila- | gsey by stating that you saw the advertisement 
56 Old Bailey, Eondon; E. C., England. 


delphia Institute for Stammerers, 
1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. | in The Sunday School Times. 








is rubbed away. PEARLINE 
loosens the dirt better than 
any soap and bundles it out 
with little or no rubbing, and 
no injury. 656 


Proved by Millions 
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Pears’ 
was the first maker 
of sticks of soap for 
shaving. Sticks in 3 
sizes; shaving cakes 


in 3 sizes. 


Pears’ Soap established over toe years. 








GAME IN THE SOUTH 


Unusually Abundant this Year. Choice Spots 
for the Hunter 

‘“* There is more game of every kind in 
the South this year than there has been in a 
decade,’’ is the interesting statement made 
by Charles L. Hopkins, Philadelphia, Dis- 
trict Passenger Agent of the Southern Rail- 
way, who speaks not only with the personal 
knowledge of a hunter, but after a most 
careful and honest inquiry into the subject 
before him. Continaing, Mr. Hopkins said : 

‘*T am confident that this will be proven 
by those who go there to hunt. Naturally, 
my knowledge of the matter concerns most 
directly the territory traversed or reached by 
the Southern Kailway, but inasmuch as this 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Thoughts for the 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S. 
MEETING 
BY ROBERT E. SPEER. 


November 17, 1901. Missions > Preach- 
ing and Hearing. Rom. 10 : 13-17. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—The gospel (Luke 2 : 1-10). 


TUuES.—The messenger (Isa. 52 : 7-10; 
2 Cor. § : 20). 
WED.—The proclamation (Luke 4 : 16-21). 


THURS.—Minister and church (Eph. 3: 
14-21). 

FR1.—‘‘ How shall they hear?" (2 Cor. 
9: I-7 ; 12: 15). 

SaT.—A church home (Acts 11 : 22-26). 











AUL begins with an assertion : Who- 
soever shall call upon the name of | 

the Lord shall be saved, That is_a word 
of hope and width. The heart of God | 
includes all, and wants to welcome all 
who will come and rest upon it. What- 
ever narrowness of sympathy and love 
there is in this world is not in God. It 
is not his will that any should perish, 





covers practically the entire Southern sport- 


ing country, I can safely say thoughout the | 


South. 

‘*For several weeks I have been in cor- 
respondence with gentlemen in nearly every 
hamlet, town, and city, along our lines, and 
my request has always been for an opinion 
on the conditions formed after carefully ob- 
serving the situation. I can say that in every | 
case the reports tell of an abundance of 
game, nearly every correspondent reporting 
more than for many years, and some more 
than they knew of before. 


Some Choice Localities ol 
**It would be hard to pick out any par- 


| begotten Son, that whosoever 


but that all should come unto life. His 
promises are broad enough to include 
whosoever will accept them. God so 
loved the world that he gave his only 
. Who- 
soever will, the word runs, let him come. 
Whoever accuses God of. partiality, of 





| limitation of love, forgets that he sends 


his rain upon all, that he gave his son 
for all, that he loves and longs for all. 


This is not denying that he has a special 
love for his own who have answered his | 


invitation and obeyed his will. 
could it be otherwise? It is simply 
asserting that there is ‘‘a wideness in 





ticularly favored spots, yet it seems that the 


Southern Virginia country, eastward of Dan- | 
| Sa, 


ville, which includes, among other places, 
Chase City, Clarksville, Finnywood, and 
Keysville, and the magnificent stretches of 
western North Carolina around Hickory, 
Winston-Salem, Taylorsville, Mooresville, 
Mocksville, Statesville, Elkin, Wilkesboro, 
and Charlotte, are as well supplied with 
game as any other section, and are, perhaps, 
better than some in providing conveniences 
for all sportsmen who may choose to visit it. 

**South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Tennessee, are alive with game, and I shall 
be very gled to provide any hunter with the 
information at my command. 

** Around Chase City, I am informed, both 
deer and wild turkeys are more plentiful 
than in very many years, The Virginians 
have protected their big game well, and the 
benefit of judicious laws, well enforced, is 
becoming apparent. The other states, too, 
are taking care of their game wiih the same 
good results.’’ 


Game Laws Explained 

The Southern Railway has just issued, for 
the season of 1901-02, a beautiful illustrated 
book, entitled ‘‘ Hunting and Fishing in the 
South,’’ which is descriptive of the best lo- 
calities in the South for various kinds of 
game and fish, and outlines the game laws 
of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee 
and Mississippi. 


Copies of the book can be obtained from | 


Charles L. Hopkins, 
Agent, No. 828 Chestnut St., 


District 
Philadelphia. 








Passenger | 


God's mercy like the wideness of the 
’* and that he is waiting for men, 
for any man, for every man. This Paul 
asserts. 
% 
For the rest, he raises questions. That 
God will save all who call upon him is a 


statements, but by his questions lays the 
responsibility which his assertion im- 


the Roman Christians know of any way 
in which men can call upon any one in 
whom they have not believed? Paul 
does not say there is none. He does 
substantially say that until Christians 
learn of one, they must bring all men to 
believe in the One in whom they can find 
salvation. This is his first question, 
and its implication of unavoidable duty. 
bd 

Secondly, he asks whether they know 
of any way in which men can believe on 
one of whom they have not heard. If 
not, they must make Christ known. 
| Paul never betrays any knowledge of a 
way to acquaintance with Christ save 
through personal information about him, 
and he spends his life striving to make 
him knows. ‘« Yea, I have been ambi- 
" he says, ‘‘to preach the gospel 





tious,’ 


' where Christ has not been named.”’ 


its preaching, and its preaching implies 
a preacher. Some one must speak if we 
are to hear’a voice. The gospel spread 
at the beginning by human conversa- 
tion. That is the way it spreads still. 
Parents speak of it-to their children, 
friend to friend. Are you speaking of 
it to any one? Have you ever spoken 
of it? 
* 

And, looking back over his own life, 
Paul perceived that the men who preach 
must be sent. He does not define the 
form or method of their sending. But 
| those who go must have a sense of being 


God through men, must be sent. If we 
have never spoken of Christ to some to 
whom our words are the true revelation 
of Jesus, have we ever assisted in send- 





How | 


truth which Paul knows and declares. | 
But beyond that Paul makes no direct | 


plies upon those to whom he writes. Do | 


ing any one else to. speak ? 

Paul closes his questions with an ex- 

| clamation. Making known to men for 

their salvation the Saviour who will save 
‘all who call upon him is a beautiful 
work. Those who go to do it are in a 
work as fair and noble as Christ's own, 
| because it is Christ's own. 

We know that there is no Saviour but 
Christ, that there is no other name given 
under heaven by which men must be 
saved than the name of Christ. We 
know of no way in which the power of 
this name can be surely brought to men 
save by the preaching to all men every- 
where of the gospel of Christ. This is 
enough for us. Let us arise and go, and 
as we go let us say, ‘‘ The kingdom of 
God has come nigh unto you."’ 


“Aboot half dhe 








lamp chimneys in 
use have my name 
on them. 

All the trouble 
comes of the other 


half. 





MACBETH. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 

| the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 

tell you what number to get for your lamp. 
Macsetu, Pittsburgh. 











For, as Paul implies in his third ques- | 
tion, the hearing of the gospel implies | 


sent, and either by God direct, or by | 








(19) 731 


“Let the GOLD DUST twias do your work: 





GOLD DUST 


makes the pans and kettles clean and 
bright. It does the work much better than 
soap and in much less time. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY Chicago 
Estate Wanted 


ae want a sell or buy (no mat- 
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THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, Dept. No.68. 
120 Broadway, New York 


Please send me information regarding an 
Endowment for $..........c00000+00+.00008 If issued to 


years of age 
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well-educated American to-day is satisfied with a single gre ts his home ? With periodical litera- 
y take t 

h magazine has its specialty, and only with a combi 
In our magazine combinations we have avoided duplication, and have given the 


Wr: 

ture so rich, varied, and attractive as at present, magazines 
abreast of the times. 
wants be reasonably satisfied. 
widest variety of reading matter possible. 


LAST SEASON MORE THAN 300,000 PEOPLE TOOK ADVANTAGE OF OUR REMARKABLE CLUBBING OFFERS 


OUR GREAT FAMILY OFFER 
Success, . ° ° e . ° $1.00 
Review of Reviews (new), é ° 300 


The New England Magazine or Current 3.00 


substituted. 
71.00 
Housekeeping, ° ° ° ° 


71.00 
The Household or the Designer may be substituted. 


Literature (new), may 


+ 
Leslie’s Monthly var he substituted. 


eee] Four Magazines forthe Price of Onell 


(Por FPather, Mother, 


NOVEMBER. 2, 190) 











lace of books in keeping one 
tion of three or four can all 


Boys and Girls) 


d 
6... =*3 


(Personal Checks Accepted.) 


All Subscriptions are for a full year. The maga- 
zines may be sent to one or several addresses. 
Foreign postage extra. 








SUCCESS is the brightest, most up-to-date, and the most profusely illustrated magazine published. It reaches 300,000 homes—over a 
million readers. The inspiration of a lifetime has come to thousands of SUCCESS readers through its columns,—monthly, $1.00 a year. The 
Review of Reviews is an indespensable magazine for busy men and women, presenting the world’s events in print and picture,—monthly, 
$2.50 a year. The Cosmopolitan and Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly are among the greatest of, the modern monthlies which have given 
America the leadership among the countries of the world in magazine-making—$7.00 a year cach. The Household has been known and loved 
ty, more than a generation of American women, and is to-day at the height of its power and prestige,—monthly, $1.00! a year. 

treats of the ways and means of making home a place of delight and presents the collected wisdom of housewives and 


students of domestic science everywhere,—month/y, $1.00 a year. The Designer is one of the leading fashion magazines of the country, picturing 
in colors the latest Parisian and New York styles and describing costumes, millinery, etc., for women and children,—month/ly, $1.00 a year. 


Offers 


Other Attractive 
SUCCESS, and any one of our dollar magazines, - 
SUCCESS, and any two of our dollar magazines, - - - - 
Review of comedy oy any one of our dollar magazines, 
and ype fe =. . - - . ° ° Ps 
Review Reviews (new), 
SUCCESS, as Casseat (Literature ow. band any two of our dollar magazines, 
SUCCESS, of Reviews (new), and Current Literature (new), - - 
SUCCESS, Current ee pow’, ane New England Magazine, - . 
SUCCESS, | Ceo Literature (nes),s2m4 Lesile’s Weekly, - —- jock git ig 
SUCCESS, Review of Reviews (new), Current Literature (new), and New England Magazine, - - 
SUCCESS, England Magazine, Current Literature (new), and North American Review (new), - - 
All the magazines on our list are controiied exclusively by us for clubbing purposes. Nome of the periodicals 
markably low clubbing offers except through or in combination with SUCCESS. 
; RENEWALS e New or renewal subscriptions will be accepted at these prices for all magazines in our list, (including SUCHET ousent 
¢ Current Literature, the Review of Reviews, and the North American Review, for which all subscriptions must new; 


but present subscribers to these three magazines may renew their subscriptions through vur offers by ADDING ONE LAR FOR EACH 
RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTION to the combination prices named. Transfers from one member of the family to another are not new subscriptions. 


OUR GREAT EDUCATIONAL OFFER 


° . ° ‘$7.00 SID i. ror $ 


Success, ° ° 
Review of Reviews (new), “ . . 13.00 


Our Price 
$1.50 


Regular Price 
© ° $2.00 
e 3.00 
5.00 
5.00 
6.00 


6.50 
7.00 








9.50 
12.00 
can be secured at these re- 








New England Magazine or any ‘wo of our dollar inagazines may be substituted. 3.00 


Literature (new), ° . © 3.00 
tench wlth the waeid of thought Gaal the tenting 


The New England Magazine or any ¢wo of our dollar magazines may be substituted. 
North American Review (new), ° ° 5.OO } torch with the word 
Leslie’s Weekly may be substituted. 
Current Literature is the leading literary magazine of America, giving its readers the cream of the best things published in prose and 


try,—whatever is worth knowing and remembering,—month/y, $3.00 a year. ‘The New England Magazine forms a montbly ‘old home week” 
or every New Englander, describing with loving touch the historic landmarks, customs and traditions of the ‘old red school-house days,’ 
while giving also a large amount of general literature of the highest order,—mon/hly, $7.00 a year. Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly,—now in ‘‘s 
ninety-third volume—is the popular up-to-date pictorial and literary record of stirring events at home and abroad,—weekly, $4.00 a year. The 
North A has for eighty-seven years guided public opinion in America on all the great rg pe social, and religious questions 
of the day, and the present editorial management is the most brilliant and successful in history,—monthly, $5.00 a year. 


SUBSTITUTIONS: A new subscription to the Review of Reviews, a new subscription to Current Literature, and a new or renewal 
e subscription to the New England Magazine may be substituted each for the “ther. The Cosmopolitan, Leslie's 
Monthly, Good Housekeeping, the my yo and Household may be substituted each for the other, except SUCCESS. A subscription to 
SUCCESS, either new or renewal, must be included in every order. : 

Subscriptions will commence with issues requested wherever possible to furnish copies; otherwise with issues of the month following that 
in which the subscription is received. Copies of all the above periodicals may be obtained of your newsdealer, with whom orders for these com- 
binations may also Be left. If these clubbing offers appeal to you, they will appeal to your neighbors also. Write us immediately, and we will 
tell you how to make money by mentioning the offers to your friends. 


To PASTORS and = YU canal! make money for your church through these popular clubbing offers. Write to us and we will tell you how. 
‘aasnees mame Sunday School Superintendents and Teachers can give their pupils no more admirable or better Christmas present 
CHURCH MEMBERS than a subscription to SUCCESS, which will afford abundant aid,encouragement,and inspiration throughout the year. 


The SUCCESS COMPANY, ™ #isiez2sste: 


Washington Square, 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “HOW TO ORGANIZE AND CONDUCT A MAGAZINE CIRCLE.” 


four magazines will keep you in constant 














New York City 














